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Dr. Fergufon’s Effay on the Hiflory of Civil Society. —Continued. 


N our laft number we gave a general view of what is contairted 
@ in this eflay, and fhall now proceed to lay before our Readers 
fuch extraéts, as will, it is prefumed, juftify the charafter we 
gave of it, 

In the fecond feGtion of the firft part of his eflay, wherein he 
treats of the general charaéteriftics of human nature, our judi- 
cious Author confiders the principles of felf-prefervation.—As there 
are qualities in human nature by which it 1s diftinguifhed from 


‘every other part of the animal creation, fo men themfelves, he 


obferves, are in different climates and in different ages greatly 


_ diverfified. So far as we are able to account for this diverfity, on 


principles either moral or phyfical, we perform a tafkof great 
curiofity or fignal utility. It appears neceflary, however, he 
fays, that.we attend to the univerfal qualities of our nature, be- 
fore we regard its varieties, or attempt to explain differences 
confifting in the unequal poffeffion or application of difpofitions 
and powers that are in fome meafure common to all mankind. | 

¢ Man, continues he; like the other animals, has certain in- 
ftinctive propenfities, which, prior to the perception of pleafure 
@r pain, and prior to the experience of what is pernicious or ufe- 
ful, lead him to perform many functions of nature relative to 
himfelf and to his fellow-creatures. He has one fet of difpofi- 
tions which refer to his animal prefervation, and to the conti- 
nuance of his race ; another which lead to fociety, and by in- 
lifting him on the fide of one tribe or community, frequently 
engage him in war and contention with the reft of mankind. 
His powers of difcernment, or his intelle€tual faculties, which, 
under the appellation of reafon, are diftinguifhed from the ana- 
Jogous endowments of other animals, refer to the objects around 


him, either as they are fubjects of mere knowlege, or ag they 
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are fubjects of approbation or cenfure. He is formed not only 
to know, but likewife to admire and to contemn ; and thefe pro~ 
ceedings of his mind have a principal reference to his own cha- 
racter, and to that of his fellow-creatures, as being the fub- 
jets on which he is chiefly concerned to diftinguifh what is right 
from what is wrong. He-enjoys his felicity likewife on certain 
fixed and determinate conditions; and either as an individual 
apart, or as a member of civil fociety, muft take a particular 
courfe in order to reap the advantages of his nature. He is, 
withal, in a very high degree fufcepiible of habits ; and can, 
by forbearance or exercife, fo far weaken, confirm, or even di- 
verfify his talents, and his difpofitions, as to appear, in a great 
meafure, the arbiter of his own rank in nature, and the au- 
thor of all the varieties which are exhibited in the actual hiftory 
of his fpecies. “The univerfal characteriftics, in the mean time, 
to which we have now referred, muft, when we would treat 
of. any part of this hiftory, conftitute the firft fubje&t of our 
attention; and they require not only to be enumerated, but 
to be diftin€tly confidered. 

‘ The difpofitions which refer to the prefervation of the in- 
dividual, while they continue to operate in the manner of in- 
ft nétive defires, are nearly the fame in man that they are in the 
other animals: but in him they are fooner or later combined 
with reflection and forefight ; they give rife to his apprehen- 
fions on the fubject of property, and make him acquainted with 
that object of care which he calls his intereft. Without the 
inftinéts. which teach the beaver and the {quirrel, the ant and 
the bee, to make up their little hoards for winter, at firft im- 
provident, and, where no immediate objeé of paffion is near, 
addicted to floth, he becomes, in procefs of time, the great 
ftoremafter among animals. He finds in a provifion of wealth, 
which he is probably never to employ, an object of his greateft 
folicitude, and the principal idol of his mind. He app rehends 
a relation between his perfon and his property, which renders 
what he calls his own in a manner a part of himfelf, a contti- 
tuent of his rank, his condition, and his charaéter, in which 
independent of any real enjoyment, he may be fortunate or 
unhappy; and, independent of any perfonal merit, he may be 
an object of confideration or neglect; and in which he may be 
Nth 3 and injured, while his perfon is fafe, and every want 
of his nature completely fupplied. 

‘ In thefe apprehenfions, while other paflions only operate 
oces fionally, the interefted find the object of their ordinary 
cares ; their motive to the practice of mechanic and commer- 


ciai arts; their temptation to trefpafs on the laws of juftice ; 
and, when extreme cly corrupted, the price of their proftiiutions, 
and ¢he flandard of their ovinions on the fubject of good and 
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of evil. Under this influence, they would enter, if not re- 
ftrained by the Jaws of civil fociety, on a fcene of violence or 
meannefs, which would exhibit our f{pecies, by turns, under an 
afpeét more terrible and odious, or more vile and contemptible; 
than that of anv animal which inherits the earth. 

« Although the coniideration of intereft is founded on the 
experience of anima! wants and defires, its objeét is not to ora- 
tify any particular appetite, but to fecure the means of gratify 
ing all; and it impofes frequently a reftraint on the very de- 
fires from which it arofe, more powerful and more fevere than 
thofe of religion or duty. It arifes from the principles of felf- 
prefervation in the human frame ; but is a corruption, or at leaft 
a partial refult, of thofe principles, and is upon many accounts 
very improperly termed /e/f-love. 

¢ Love is an affection which cafries the attention of the mind 
beyond itfelf, and has a quality, which we call tendzrne/s, that 
never can accompany the contiderations of intereft. This af- 
fection being a complacency and a continued fatisfa€tion in its 
object, independent of any external event, it has, in the midft 
of difappointment and forrow, pleafures and triumphs unknown 
to thofe who act without any regard to their fellow-creatures ; 
and in every change of condition, it continues entirely diftin& 
from the fentiments which we feel on the fubject of perfonil 
fuccefs or adverfity. But as the care a man entertains for his 
own intereft, and the attention his affection makes him pay to 
that of another, may have fimilar effets, the one on his own 
fortune, the other on that of his friend, we confound the prin= 
ciples from which he aéts ; we fuppofe that they are the fame 
in kind, only referred to different objects; and we not only 
mifapply the name of love, in conjunction with felf, but in a 
manner tending to degrade our nature, we limit the aim of 
this fuppofed felfith affection to the fecuring or accumulating 
the conftituents of intereft, or the means of mere. animal 
life. : 
‘ Tt is fomewhat remarkable, that notwithftanding men value 
themfelves fo much on qualities of the mind, on parts, learn- 
ing and wit, on courage, generofity, and honour, thofe men 
are ftill fuppofed to be in the higheft degree felfifh or attentive 
to themfelves, who are mo careful of animal life, and who 
are leaft mindful of rendering that life an object worthy of 
care. It will be difficult, however, to tell why a good under- 
ftanding, a refolute and generous mind, fhould not, by every 
man in his fenfes, be reckoned as much part; of himfelf, as 
either his ftomach or his palate, and much more than h’s eftate 
or his drefs. The epicure, who confuits his phyfician, hw he 
may reftore his relifh for food, and by creating an appetite, may 
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increafe the means of enjoyment, might at leaft with an equal 


regard to himfelf, confult how he might ftrengthen his affection . 


to a parent or a child, to his country or to mankind ; and it is 
probable that an appetite of this fort would prove a fource of 
enjoyment not lefs than the former. 
_ © By our fuppofed felfifh maxims, notwithftanding, we ge- 
nerally exclude from among the objects of our perfonal cares, 
many of the happier and more refpectable qualities of human 
nature. Weconfider affefion and courage as mere follies, that 
lead us to negleét or expofe ourfelves; we make wifdom confift 
in a regard to our intereft ; and without explaining what intereft 
means, we would have it underftood as the only reafonable mo- 
tive of action with mankind. There is even a fyftem of phi- 
Jofophy founded upon tenets of this fort, and fuch is our opinion 
of what men are likely to do upon felfifh principles, that we 
think it muft have a tendency very dangerous to virtue. But 
the errors of this fyftem do nor confift fo much in general prin- 
ciples, as in their particular applications ; not fo much in 
teaching mento regard themfelves, as in leading them to forget 
that their happieft affections, their candour, and their indepen- 
dence of mind, are in reality parts of themfelves. And the 
adverfaries of this fuppofed felffh philofophy, where it makes 
felf-love the ruling paffion with mankind, have had reafon to find 
fault, not fo much with its general reprefentations of human 
nature, as with the obtrufion of.a mere innovation in language 
for a difcovery in fcience. 

‘¢ When the vulgar fpeak of their different motives, they are 


- fatisfied with ordinary names, which refer to known and obvious 


diftin@ions. Of this kind are the terms benevolence and felfi/h- 
nefs, by which they exprefs their defire of the welfare of others, 
or the care of theirown. ‘The fpeculative are not always fa- 
tisfied with this proceeding; they would analyze, as well as 
enumerate the principles of nature; and the chance is, that, 
merely to gain the appearance of fomething new, without any 
profpect of real advantage, they will difturb the order of vulgar 
apprchenfion. Inthe eafe before us, they have actually found, 
that benevolence is no more than a foecies of felf-love; and 
would oblige us, if poffible, to look out for a new fet of words, 
by which we may diftingutfh the felfifhnefs of the parent when 
he takes care of his child, from his felfifhnefs when he onl 

takes care of himfelf. For according to this philofophy, as in 
both cafes he only means to gratify a defire of his own, he is in 
both cafes equally felffh. “The term senevolent, in the mean 
time, is not employed to charaterife perfons who have no de- 
jires of their own, but perfons whofe own defires prompt them 
to procure the welfare of others, ‘The fact is, that we fhould 
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need only a frefh fupply of language, inftead of that which by 
this feeming difcovery we fhould have loft, in order to make the 
reafonings of men proceed as they formerly did. But it is cer- 
tainly impoffible to live and to act with men, without employ- 
ing different names to diftinguifh the humane from the cruel, 
and the benevolent from the felfith. 

¢ Thefe terms have their equivalents in every tongue; they 
were invented by men of no refinément, who only meant to 
expres what they diftinctly perceived or ftrongly felt. And if a 
man of fpeculation fhould prove that we are felfifh in a fenfe of 
his own, it does not follow that we are fo: in the fenfe of the 
vulgar; or, as ordinary men would underftand his conclufion, 
that we are condemned in every inftance to aét on motives of 
intereft, covetoufnefs, pufillanimity,-and cowardice; for fuch is 
conceived to be the ordinary import of felfifhnefs in the charac- 
ter of man. 

« An affeGtion or paffion of any kind is fometimes faid to 
give us an intereft in its object; and humanity itfelf gives an 
intereft in the welfare of mankind. This term iutereff, which 
commonly implies little more than our regard to property, is 
fometimes put for utility in general, and this for happinefs ; 
infomuch that, under thefe ambiguities, it is not furprifing we 
are ftill unable to determine, whether intereft is the only mo- 
tive of human action, and the ftandard by which to diftinguifh 
our good from our ill. 

¢ So much is faid in this place, not from any defire to have a 
fhare in any controverfy of this fort, but merely to confine the 
meaning of the term intere/? to its moft common acceptation, 
and to intimate our intention of employing it in expreffing thofe 
objects of care which refer to our external condition, and the 
prefervation of our animal nature. When taken in this fenfe, 
it will not furely be thought to comprehend at once all the 
motives of human conduct. If men be not allowed to have 
difinterefted benevolence, they will not be denied to have dif- 
interefted paffions of another kind. WHatred, indignation, and 
rage, frequently urge them to actin oppofition to their known 
intereft, and even to hazard their lives, without any hopes of 
compenfation in any future returns of preferment or profit.’ 

In the third feétion, Dr. Fergufon enquires into the princi- 
ples of union among mankind; and here, he obferves very 
juftly, that in accounting for actions we often forget that we 
ourfelves have acted ; and inftead of the fentiments which fti* 
mulate the mind in the prefence of its object, we affign as the 
motives of condu€t with men, thofe confiderations which oc- 
cur in the hours of retirement and cool reflection. In this, 
mood frequently we can find nothing important, befides the de- 
diberate profpects of intereft ; anda great work like that of form 
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ing fociety, muft in our apprehenfion, arife from deep reflections, 
and be carried on with a view to the advantages which mankind 
derive from commerce and mutual fupport. But neither a pro- 
penfity to mix with the herd, our Author fays, nor the fenfe 
of advantages enjoyed in that condition, comprehend all the 
principles by which men are united to gether. ‘Uhofe bands are 
even of a feeble texture, when compared to the refolute ardor 
with which a man adheres to his friend, or to his tribe, after 
they have for fome time run the career of fortune together. Mu- 
tual difcoveries of generofity, joint trials of fortitude, redouble 
the ardors of friendfhip, and kindle a flame in the human 
breaft, which the confiderations of intereft or fafety cannot fup- 
prefs, ‘The moft lively tranfports of joy are feen, and the loud- 
eft fhrieks of defpair arc heard, when the objects of a tender 
affeion are beheld in a ftate of triumph or of fuffering. 

In treating further on this fubject, our Author draws his ob- 
fervations from the examples of men who live in the fimpleft 
condition, and who have nat learned to affect what they do not 
actually feel. --- Mere acquaintance and habitude, he fays, nou- 
rifh affection, and the experience of fociety engages every paffion 
of the human mind on its fide. its triumphs and profperities, 
its calamities and diftrefles, bring a a a variety and a force of emo- 
tion, which can only have place in the company of our fellow 
creatures, It is here that aman is made to forget his weaknefs, 
his cares of fafety, and his fubtiftence ; and to act from thofe 
paffions which make him difcover his force. it is here he finds 
that his arrows fly fwifter than the eagle, and his weapons 
wound deeper than the paw of the lion, or the tooth of the boar, 
It is not alone his fenfe of a luppart Ww hich i is near, nor the love 
of diftinétion in the opinion of his tribe, that infpire his cou- 
rage, or fwe!l his heart with a confidence that exceeds what his 


-. matural force fhould beftow. Vehement paflions of animofity 


or attachment are the firft exertions of vigour in his breaft ; 
under their influence, every confideration, “but that of his ab. 
ject, is forgotten; dangers and difliculties only excite him the 
more. 

Our Author concludes this fetion in the following manner. 
£ That condition is furely favourable to the nature of any being, 
in which his force is increafed ; and if courage be the gift of fo- 
ciety t6 man, Wwe have reafon to confider his union with his fpe- 
cies as the nobleft part of his fortune. From this fource are 
derived, not only the force, but the very exiftence of his hap- 
pictt eniotions ; not ‘only the better part, but almoft the whole 
of his' rational charaéter. Send him to the defert alone, he is 
a plant torn from its roots: the form indeed may remain, but 
every faculty droops and withers; the human perfonage and 
the humaty character ceafe to exilt. 
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© Men are fo far from valuing fociety on account of its mere 
external conveniences, that they are commonly moft attach- 
ed where thofe conveniences are leaft frequent; and are there 
moft faithful, where the tribute of their allegiance is paid in 
blood. _ Affe@tion. operates with the greateft force, where it 
meets with the ereateft ‘ifficulties: in the breaft of the parent, 
it is moft tolicitous amidft the dangers and diftrefles of the child: 
in the breaft of a man, its flame redoubles where the wrongs 
or fufferings of his friend, or his country, require his aid. It 
is, in fhort, from this principle alone that we can account for 
the obflinate attachment of a favage to his unfettled and de- 
fencelefs tribe, when temptations on the fide of eafe and of 
. fafety might induce him to fly from famine and danger, to a fta- 
tion more affluent, and more fecure. Hence the fanguine af- 
fection which every Greek bcre to his country, and hence the 
devoted patriotifm of an early Roman. Let thofe examples be 
compared with the fpirit which reigns in a commercial ftate, 
where men may be fuppofed to have experienced, in its full ex- 
tent, the intereft which individuals have in the prefervation of 
their country, It is here indeed, if ever, that man is fometimes 
found a detached and a folitary being: he has found an object 
which fets him in competition with his fellow-creatures, and he 
deals with them as he does with his cattle and his foil, for the 
fake of the profits they bring. ‘The mighty engine which we 
fuppofe to have formed fociety, only tends to fet its members 
at variance, or to continue their inteccourfe after the bands of 
affection are broken.’ 
The principles of war and diffention are confidered in the fourth 
feétion, where our Author fhews that war does not always pro- 
ceed from an intention to injure; that men find in their con- 
dition the fources of variance and diffention; that they have 
in their minds the feeds of animofity, afd embrace the occafions 
of mutual oppofition, with alacrity and pleafure. His obferva- 
tions upon, and illuftrations of this fubject, are pertinent and 
curious, and -fhew the writer’s great knowlege of human nature. 
In the fifth fe€tion he proceeds to confider our tntelleéual . 
powers; and here we meet with many juft and fome uncommon 
reflections, The parade of words, and general reafonings, he 
obferves, which fometimes carry an appearance of fo much Tearn- 
' ing and knowlege, are of little avail in the conduct of life. 
The talents from which they proceed, terminate in mere often- 
tation, and are feldom connected with that fuperior difcernment 
which the Active apply in times of perplexity; much lefs with 
that intrepidity and force of mind which are required in pafling 
through difficult fcenes. 
‘ To a&, fays he, in the view of his fellow creatures, to 
produce his ‘mind i in public, to give it all the exercife of fenti- 
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ment and thought, which pertain to man as a member of fo 
Ciety, as a friend, or an enemy, feems to be the principal call 
ing and occupation of his nature. If he muft labour, that h& 
may fubfift, be can fubfift for no better purpofe than the good 
of mankind; nor can he have better talents than thofe which 
quali‘y him to a&t with men. Here, indeed, the underftanding 
appears to borrow very much from the paffions; and there is a 
felicity of condu& in human affairs, in which it is difficult to 
diftinguifh the promptitude of the head from the ardour and fen- 
fibility of the heart. Where both are united, they conftitute 
that fuperiority of mind, the frequency of which among men, 
in parucular ages and nations, much more than the progrefs they 
have made in fpeculation, or in the practice of mechanic and 
liberal arts, fhould determine the rate of their genius, and af- 
fign the palm of diftin€tion and honour. 

¢ When nations fucceed one another in the career of difcove- 
ries and inquiries, the laft is always the moft knowing. Syftems 
of fcience are gradually formed. The globe itfelf is traverfed 
by degrees, and the hiftory of every age, when paft, is an ac- 
cefion of knowlege to thofe who fucceed. ‘The Romans were 
more knowing than the Greeks ; and every fcholar of modern 
Europe is, in “this fenfe, more learned than the moft accomplifh- 
ed perfon that ever bore either of thofe celebrated names. But 
is he on that account their fuperior ? 

‘ Men are to be eftimated, not from what they know, but 
from what they are able to perform ; from their fkill in adapt- 
ing materials to the feveral purpofes of life; from their vigour 
and conduct in purfuing the objects of policy, and in finding 
the expedients of war and national defence, Even in literature, 
they are to be eftimated from the works of their genius, not 
from the extent of their knowlege. The fcene of mere ob- 
fervation was extremely limited in a Grecian republic ; and 
the buftle of an aétive life appeared inconfiftent with ftudy ; 
but there the human mind, notwithftanding, collected its 
ercatelt abilities, and received its beft informations, in the midft 


_ of fweat and.of duft. 


‘ It is peculiar to modern Europe, to reft fo much of the hu- 
man character on what may be learned in retirement, and from 
the information of books. A juft admiration of ancient literae 
ture, an opinion that human fentiment, and human reafon, 
without this aid, were to have vanifhed from the focieties of men, 
have led us into the fhade, where we endeavour to derive from 
imagination and. thought, what is in reality matter of experience 
and fentiment : and we endeavour, through the grammar of dead 
Janguages, and the channel of commentators, to arrive at the 
beauties-of thought and elocution, which fprang from the ani- 
inated ipirit of fociety, and were taken from the living impref- 
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fions Of an aétive life. Our attainments are frequently limited 
to the elements of every fcience, and feldom reach to that en- 
Jargement of ability and power which ufeful knowlege fhould 

ive. Like mathematicians, who ftudy the Elements of Eu- 
clid, but never think of menfuration, we read of focieties, but 
do not propofe to a&t with men: we repeat the language of pos 
litics, but feel not the fpirit of nations: we attend to the for- 
malities of a military difcipline, but know not how to em- 
ploy numbers of men to obtain any purpofe by ftratagem or 
force. 

¢ But for what end, it may be faid, point out a misfortune 
that cannot be remedied? If national affairs called for exer- 
tion, the genius of men v 9uld awake; but in the recefs of better 
employment, the time which is beftowed on ftudy, if even at- 

ended with no other advantage, ferves to occupy with inno- 
cence the hours of leifure, and fet bounds to the purfuit of rui- 
nous and frivolous amufements. From no better reafon than 
this, we employ fo many of our early years, under the rod, to 
acquire what it is not expected we fhould retain beyond the 
threfhold of the fchool; and whilft we carry the fame frivolous 
character in our ftudies that we do in our amufements, the hu- 
man mind could not fuffer more from a contempt of letters, 
than it does from the falfe importance which is given to literature, 
as a bufinefs for life, not as a help to our conduét, and the 
means of forming a character that may be happy in itéelf, and 
ufeful to mankind. 

¢ If that time which is paffed in relaxing the powers of the 
mind, and in with-holding every: object but what tends to 
weaken and to corrupt, were employed in fortifying thofe 
powers, and in teaching the mind to recognize its objects, and 
its ftrength, we fhould not, at the years of maturity, be fo much 
at a lofs for occupation; nor, in attending the chances of a 
gaming-table, mifemploy our talents, or waite the fire which 
remains in the breaft. They, at leaft, who by their ftations 
have afhare in the government of their country, might believe 
themfelves capable of bufinefs; and while the ftate had its 
armies and councils, might find objects enough to amufe, with- 
out throwing a perfonal fortune into hazard, merely to cure the 
yawnings of a liftlefs and infignificant life. It is impoffible for 
ever to maintain the tone of fpeculation; it is impoffible not 
fometimes to feel that we live among men.’ 

Moral fentinent is the fubje& of the fixth fection, and is treat- 
ed ina mafterly manner, Our Author fhews that men are 
united by inftinét; that they ain fociety from affeétions of 
kindnefs and friendfhip ; that even prior to acquaintance and ha- 
bitude, men, as fuch, are commonly to one another objects of 
attention, and fome degree of regard; that while their prof- 
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perity is beheld with indifference, their afflictions are confidered 
with commiferation ; that calamities are meafured by the num- 
bers and the qualities of men they involve; that every fuffering 


of a fellow creature draws a crowd of attentive fpectators ; that. 


even in the cafe of thofe to whom we do not habitually wifh 
any politive good, we are ftill averfe to be the inftruments of 
harm; and that, in thefe various appearances of an amicable 
difpofition, the foundations of a moral apprehenfion are fuffi- 
ciently laid, and the fenfe of a right which we maintain for 
ourfelves, is by a movement of humanity and candor extended 
to our fellow creatures. 

It would give us pleafure to lay before our readers the whole 
of this fection, which the philofophic Reader will perufe with 
peculiar fatisfaction. 

Happinc/s is the fubje& of the feventh and eighth fections : 
part of whet our Author advances upon this fubjeé is as fol- 
lows. The divifion of our appetites into benevolent and 
fe! fith, “os probably, in fome degree, helped to miflead our ap- 
prehenfion on the fubject of perfonal enjoyment and private 
good ; and our zeal-to prove that virtue is difinterefted, has not 
preatly promoted itscaufe. The gratification of a felfith defire, 
it is thought, brings advantage or pleafure toourfelves ; that of 
benevolence terminates in the pieature or advantage of others: 
whereas, in reality, the gratification of every defire is a perfo- 
nal‘enjoyment, and its value being proportioned to the parti- 
cular guality or force of the fentiment, it may happen that the 
fame perfon may reap a greater advantage from the good fortune 
he has procured to another, than from that he has obtained for 
himielf, 

‘ While the gratifications of benevolence, therefore, are as 
much our own as thofe of any other defire whatever, the mere 
exercifes of this difpofition are, on many accounts, to be con- 
fidered as the fir and the principal conftituent of human hap- 
pinefs. Every act of kindnefs, or of care, in the parent to his 
child ; every ae of the heart, in friendfhip-or in love, in 





" public zeal, or general humanity, are fo many aéts of enjoyment 


and iatisfaction. Pity itfelf, and compafiion, even grief and 

melancholy, when grafted on fome tender affe@tion, partake of 
the nature of the ftock; and if they are not pofitive pleafures, 
are at leaft pains of a peculiar nature, which we do not even 
wifh to exchange but fora very real enjoyment, obtained in re- 
lieving our obj ct. Even extremes, in this clafs of our difpo- 
fiions, as they are the reverfe of hatred, envy and malice, fo 
they are never attended with thofe excruciating anxieties, jea- 
Joufies and fears, which tear the interefted mind; or if, in rea- 
lity, any ill paffion rife from a pretended attachment to our 
fellow-creatures, that attachment may be fafely condemned, as 
not 
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not genuine. If we be diftruftful or jealous, our pretended af- 
feciicn is probably no more than a defire of attention and per- 
fonal coniideration, a motive which frequently inclines us to be 
connected with our ficilow-creatures; but to which we are as 
frequently willing to facrifice their happinefs. We confider them 
as the tools of our vanity, pleafure or intereft ; not as the par- 
tieson whom we may befiow the effects of our good-will, and 
our love. 

‘ A mind devoted to this clafs of its affections, being occu- 
pied with an object that may engage it habitually, is not reduc- 
ed to court the amufements or pleafures with which perfons of 


an ill temper are obliged to repair their difgufts: and tempe- 


rance becomes an eafy tafk when gratifications of fenfe are fup- 
planted by thofe of the heart. Courage too is moft eafily af- 
fumed, or is rather infeparable fiom that ardour of the mind, 
in fociety, friendihip, or in public ation, which makes us forget 
fubjects of perfonal anxiety or fear, and attend chiefly to the 
object of our zeal or affection, not to the trifling inconveniences, 
dangers, or hardfhips, which we ourfelves may encounter in 
ftriving to maintain it. 

‘ It fhould feem, therefore, to be the happinefs of man, to 
make his focial difpofitions the ruling {pring of his occupations ; 
to ftate himfelf as the member of a community, for whofe ge- 
neral good his heart may glow with an ardent zeal, to the fup- 
preffion of thofe perfonal cares which are the foundation of pain- 
ful anxieties, fear, jealoufy, and envy; or, as Mr. Pope ex- 
prefles the fame fentiment, 

‘ Man. like the generous vine, fupported lives ; 

‘ The ftrenoth he gains, is from th’ embrace he gives. 
If this be the good of the individual, it is likewife that of man- 
kind; and virtue no longer impofes a tafk by which we are ob- 
lized to beftow upon others that good from which we ourfelves 
refrain; but} fuppofes, in the higheft degree, as poflefled by 
ourfelves, that ftate of felicity which we are required to pro- 
mote in the world. 

‘ We commonly apprehend, that it is our duty to do kind- 
nefles, and our happinefs to receive them: but if, in reality, 
courage, and a heart devoted to the good of mankind, are the 
conftituents of human felicity, the kindnefs which is done in- 
fers a happinefs in the perfon from whom it proceeds, not in 
him on whom it is beftowed ; and the greateft good which men 
poffefied of fortitude and generofity can procure to their fellow- 
creatures, is a participation of this happy character. *‘* You 
will confer the greateft benefit on your city,” fays Epictetus, 
“‘ not by raifing the roofs, but by exalting the fouls of your 


fellow- citizens; for it is better that great fouls fhould live in 
| {mall 
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<emr habitations, than that abject flaves fhould burrow in great 
houfes.” 

‘ To the benevolent, the fatisfaction of others is a ground 
of enjoyment; and exiftence itfelf, in a world that is governed 
by the wifdom of God, is a blefling. The mind, freed from 
cares that lead to pufillanimity and meannefs, becomes calm, 
active, fearlefs, and bold; capable of every enterprife, and vi- 
gorous in the exercife of every talent, by which the nature of 
man is adorned. On this foundation was raifed the admirable 
character, which, during a certain period of their ftory, di- 


Atinguifhed the celebrated nations of antiquity, and rendered 


familiar and ordinary in their manners, examples of magnani- 
mity, which, under governments lefs favourable to the public 
affections, rarely occur ; or which, without being much prac- 
tifed, or even underftood, are made fubjects of admiration and 
{welling panegyric. ‘* Thus,” fays Xenophon, ‘* died Thrafy- 
bulus ; who indeed appears to have been a good man.” What 
valuable praife, and how fignificant to thofe who know the ftor 
of this admirable perfon! The members of thofe illuftrious 
ftates, from the habit of confidering themfelves as part of a 
community, or. at leaft as deeply involved with fome order of 
men in the ftate, were regardlefs of perfonal confiderations : 
they had a perpetual view to objects which excite a great ar- 
dor in the foul; which led them to act perpetually in the view 
of their fellow-citizens, and to practife thofe arts of delibera« 
tion, elocution, policy, and war, on which the fortunes of na- 
tions, or of men, in their collective body, depend. To the 
force of mind collected in this career, and to the improvements 
of wit which were made in purfuing it, thefe nations owed, 
not only their magnanimity, and the fuperiority of their poli- 
tical and military condudt, but even the arts of poetry and li- 
terature, which among them were only the inferior appendag:s 
of agenius otherwife excited, cultivated, and refined. 

‘ To the antient Greek, or the Roman, the individual was 
nothing, and the public every thing. ‘lo the modern, in too 
many nations of Europe, the individual is every thing, and the 
public nothing. The ftate is merely a combination of depart- 
ments, in which confideration, wealth, eminence, or power, 
are offered as the reward of fervice. It was the nature of mo- 
dern government, even in its firft inftitution, to beftow on 
every individual a fixed ftation and dignity, which he was to 


maintain for himfelf. Our anceftors, in rude ages, during the 


rece/s of wars from abroad, fought for their perfonal claims 
at home, and by their competitions, and the balance of their 
powers, maintained a kind of political freedom in the ftate, 
while private partics were fubject to continual wrongs and op- 

preflions. 
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preffions. Their pofterity, in times more polifhed, have re- 
prefled the civil diforders in which the activity of earlier ages 
chiefly confifted ; but they employ the calm they have gained, 
not in foftering a zeal for thofe laws, and that conftitution of 
government, to which they owe their protection, but in prac- 
ticink apart, and each for himfelf, the feveral arts of perfonal 
advancement or profit, which their political eftablifhments may 
enable them to purfue with fuccefs, Commerce, which may 
be fuppofed to comprehend every lucrative art, is accordingly 
confidered as the great object of nations, and the principal ftudy 
of mankind. 

¢ So much are we accuftomed to confider perfonal fortune as 
the fole object of care, that even under popular eftablifhments, 
and in ftates where different orders of men are fummoned to 
partake in the government of their country, and where the li- 
bertiés they enjoy cannot be long preferved, without vigilance 
and activity on the part of the fubject; ftill they, who, in the 
vulgar phrafe, have not their fortunes to make, are fuppofed to 
be at a lofs for occupation, and betake themfelves to folitary pa- 
ftimes, or cultivate what they are pleafed to call a tafte for 
gardening, building, drawing, or mufic. With this aid, they 
endeavour to fill up the blanks of a liftlefs life, and avoid the 
neceflity of curing their Janguors by any pofitive fervice to their 
country, or to mankind. 

‘ The weak or the malicious are wel] employed in any thing 
‘that is innocent, and are fortunate in finding any occupation 
which prevents the effects, of a temper that would prey upon 
themfelves, or upon their fellow-creatures. But they who arg 
blefled with a happy difpofition, with capacity and vigour, in- 
cur a real debauchery, by having any amufement that occupies 
‘an improper fhare of their time; and are really cheated of their 
‘happinefs, in being made to believe, that any occupation or 
paftime is better fitted to amufe themfelves, than that which 
at the fame time produces fome real good to their fellows 
creatures. 

‘ This fort of entertainment, indeed, cannot be the choice 
‘of the mercenary, the envious, or the malignant. Its value 
-is known only to perfons of an oppofite temper ; and to their 
experience alone we appeal. Guided by mere difpofition, and 
without the aid of reflection, in bufinefs, in friendfhip, and in 
“public life, they often acquit themfelves well ; and borne with 
fatisfaction on the tide of their emotions and fentiments, enjoy 
the prefent hour, without recolleétion of the paft, or hopes of 
the future. Itis in fpeculation, not in practice, they are made 
to difcover, that virtue is a tafk of feverity and felf-denial.’ 

In the two laft fections of the firft part of this eflay, national 
felicity is confidered. And here, in order to pave the way for 

what 
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what follows on the general hiftory of nations, Dr. Fergufon 
gives a fhort view of the heads under which various forms of go- 
vernment may be conveniently ranged, and of their refpedtive 
advantages and difadvantages. In this, as well as in other parts 
of his work, he acknowledges that many of his obfervations are 
borrowed from the illuftrious Monte/quieu. 


[To be concluded in our next.] R.. 





A large Collection of Ancient Fewifh and Heathen Teftimonies to the 
Truth 7 the Chriftian Religion, with Notes and Objfervations. 
Vol. 4th. Containing the Teftimanies of Heathen Writers of the 
fourth, fifth, and fixth Centuries. To which is added the State of 
Gentili{m under Chriflian Emperors. By Nathaniel Lardner, 
D.D. 4to. 10s. 6d. Buckland, &c. 


AVING already expreffed our fentiments in regard to the 

‘iL utility and importance of this valuable collection, we 

all proceed directly to give our Readers a fhort view of what 
is contained in this fourth and laft volume of it. 

The learned Author begins with Chalcidius, who tranflated 
the former part of the Timzus of Plato into Latin, and added 
a prolix commentary of his own upon it, wherein he fhews a 

reat deal of learning. ‘This work is infcribed to Ofius, or Ho- 
fius, fuppofed to be the bifhop of Corduba in Spain, and a prin- 
cipal member of the council of Nice in the year 325.—The paf- 
fage of this commentary of Chalcidius, for the fake of which 
our Author produces him, is as follows : . 
¢ There is likewife another more facred and more venerable 
hiftory, which relates, that the appearance of a certain ftar de- 
clared not difeafes and deaths, but the defcent of a venerable 
God, for the falvation of mankind, and the good of the world. 
When this ftar had been feen upon a journcy in the night-time, 
by fome truely wife men of the Chaldzans, who were well verfed 
in the contemplation of the heavenly bodies, they are faid to 
have made enquiry concerning the late birth of a God: and 
when they had found the young Majefty, they paid him the 
worfhip and homage, which was worthy of fo great a God, 
But to none are thefe things fo well known as to yourfelf.’ 

It is obvious, that Chalcidius here refers to the hiftory in St. . 
Matthew, ch. ii. 1. Now wien Jie was born in Pethlehem of 
Fudea, &c. and the paflage is a valuable teftimony of St. Mat- 
thew’s gofpel, and to this remarkable hiftory.—The time and 


character of Chalcidius are uncertain: fome fuppofe him to have - 


been deacon or archdeacon in the church of Carthage; others 

think, he was an heathen. Our Author is of opinion, that he 

was a polite Platonic philofopher, who was willing tobe upo# 
cood 
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good terms with Chriftians, whofe religion prevailed at that 


time, and he places him, with Cave, about the year 330. 

The Doéor now proceeds to Alexander of Lycopolis in 
Egypt, who wrote againft the Manicheans, and who is placed 
at the year of Chrift 350. Whether he was a Chriftian or a 
Gentile, is uncertain: our Author is inclined to think he was 
a Gentile, and {peaks of him asa learned and rational man. His 
obfervations concerning the Chriftian philofophy deferve parti- 
cular notice. 

¢ The philofophy of the Chriftians, fays he, is called fimple. 
For its principal concern is to regulate the manners of men, 
having firft intimated the right doctrine concerning the Deity, 
as the one efficient caufe of all things. It forbears obfcure 
queftions and nice arguments about the reafon of things. Nor 
does it labour to defcribe particularly the grounds and nature of 
every virtue; but holdeth forth in a general way the precepts 
of all virtue. By attending to which, as experience fhews, the 
common people are much influenced, and gradually allured to 
the love and praétice of piety.’ ' 

After briefly mentioning Praxagoras and Bemarchius, our 
learned Author goes on to the emperor Julian. He gives a 
fhort view of his character, and of his hiftory, from his birth to 
his death ; and then proceeds to confider what is faid of his re- 
gard for the Jews. 

We are informed by all the ecclefiaftical hiftorians, who write 
of Julian, that he fent for fome of the chief men of the Jewifh 
nation, and enquired of them, why they did not facrifice, as the 
Jaw of Mofes directed? They told him, that they were not to 
facrifice at any place, except Jerufalem ; and the temple being 
deflroyed, they were obliged to forbear that part of worfhip. He 
thereupon promifed to rebuild the temple at Jerufalem; and 
there is ftill extant a letter of his, infcribed to the community of 
the ‘fews, wherein he boafts of his having abolifhed fome taxes 
which had been laid upon them, and calls their venerable pa- 
triarch, Jiilus, his brother. He alfo entreats their prayers for | 
him,—‘ that when he fhall be returned victorious from the Per- 
fian war, he may rebuild the holy city of Jerufalem, which for a 
Jong time they had earneftly defired to fee inhabited ; and that 
he might come and dwell there himfelf, and, together with 
them, offer up prayers to the Supreme Deity.’ 

This extraordinary letter, according to Tillemont and the 
bifhop of Gloucefter, was written in the beginning of the year 
362 ; and we are informed by many ancient writers, that Julian 
did actually give orders for rebuilding the temple at Jerufalem, 
and that the attempt was defeated by divine interpofition. It is 
mentioned by three cotemporary writers, Gregory Nwzianzen, 
Chryfoftom, and Ambrofe, bifhop of Milan, al] Chiiitians, and 
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‘alfo by Ammianus Marcellinus, a learned heathen, and afters 
wards by Kufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, &c.— Aftet 
giving the hiftory of this matter, as related by thefe feveral 
writers, our Author goes on as follows : 

¢ That is the hiftory of this affair, which is generally cre- 
dited. And indeed it feems hard to deny, or difpute the truth 
of arelation, attefted by feveral contemporaries, befide many 
others, who lived not very long after them. Accordingly, the 
truth of this hiftorie is maintained by Fabricius, Witfius, the 
learned and labosious Dr. Warburton, now Bifhop of Glou- 
cefter, and others, men of the higheft reputation in the Repub- 
Jick of Letters. poy, 

‘ Bafnage made fome objections to the truth of this hiftory, 
which have been confidered by divers learned men, and parti~ 
cularly, and largely by the Bifhop of Gloucefter, in the work 
before referred to. I alfo have had many thoughts upon this 
fubject, which 1 defire now to propofe, with due deference to the 
judgement of others. I fhall not tranfcribe Bafnage. But I have 
been led to argue in this manner. nas 

‘1. Julian’s cwn writings may difpofe us to think, that he 
never attempted to rebuild the temple at Jerufalem. He de- 
figned it. But it is not fo clear, that he attempted it, or actu- 
ally fet about it, or gave orders for it. In his letter to the 
‘Community of the Jews, before taken notice of, he defires their 
prayers for the profperity of his reign, ‘* and the rather, foraf- 
smuch as, if he fucceeded in his war with the Perfians, he would 
rebuild their holy city of Jerufalem.’’ But he did not fucceed 
in the war. And he never returned from Perfia. Therefore he 
never fet about rebuilding Jerufalem, or the templethere. Nor 
did he, at the time of writing that letter, intend tofet about it; 
unlefs he firft fueceeded in the war with the Perfians. He 


feems to have fuppofed it to be a work which he fhould not be | 


able to undertake, till after the Perfian war was over, and had 
~@ good iflue. — 

‘ In the fragment of fome oration, or epiftle, having taken 
motice, how often the Jewifh temple had been deftroyed, and 
‘was not yet reftored, he adds: ** I fay not this by way of re- 
proach. For I alfo have defigned, [or have had a defign] to 


raife that temple; which has been fo long in ruins, to the ho- | 


nour of the God, who is there worfhipped.” . Therefore; when 
that letter was writ, this defign was laid afide: or, he did not 
think that to be a proper time and feafon to fet about it. The 
prefent circumftances of his affairs did not admit of fuch an un- 

dertaking : nor allow him to give orders about it. 
¢ When that letter, or oration, was writ, is not clear. Dr. 
Warburton thinks it was writ in the fpring of the year 363. His 
words are thefe [at p. 73.] ‘© Where Julian fpeaking of the 
cuftomary honours paid to the Gods, fays: Which not three years, 
2 nor 
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nor three thoufand have eftablifhed, but all paft ages among all ndtions 
upon earth... By the three years he evidently alludes to his refto- 
ration of idolatry : which at any time fooner than the Perfian 
' expedition, was not entitled to fo highadate. For.he was firft fa- 
luted Auguftus in the {pring ofthe year 360r"and the Peérfian ex- 
pedition was in the fpring 363. At this time therefore he had well 
digefted his defeat at Jerufalem.’ 200 

‘ That is an ingenious conjecture, but ‘not decifive. It is 
not clear, that Julian here refers to his own reftoration of the 
Heathen rites. The phrafe, three years, needs not to refer to 
any determinate period. It may denote no more than this: 
which not a few years, nor feveral thoufand years have eftablifhed, 
but all paft ages. Secondly, it cannot refer, gr allude to Juli- 
an’s reftoration of idolatry. For that had not been done three 
years, nor two years, by a great deal. In the {pring of the year 
363. it was not more than three faa fince he had been decla- 
red Auguftus by the foldiers in Gaul; not yet quite a year and 
half, fince his being fole Auguftus : and not more than two 
years, fince he had at all made an open profeffion of Hellenifm : 
allowing him-to have begun to make it, when he was in Jllyri- 
cum, before the death of Conftantius.' Julian in this place, as 
I think, ufeth a definite for an indefinite number, by ‘Onze 
Meaning a few only. So in his work againft the Chriftians, he 
fays, the law of Mofes was defigned to be everlafting. And this, 
he fays, he will demonftrate mnie ten only, but from ten thoufand 
paffages of Mofes himfelf. hich anfwers to the place under 
confidera‘on, and may fhew, that by zhree years, no certain 
{pace of time was intended, Confequently, this argument of 
his Lordfhip for the date of this epiftle muft fall to the ground. 
And there can be no reafon to Re that this letter was writ 
in the beginning of the-year 363. or that Julian here refers to 
any extraordinary defeat, which had been given to his defign of 
rebuilding the temple. And whenever that letter was writ, it 
affords reafon to believe, that Julian had not yet given any or- 
ders for rebuilding the Temple. “et = 

‘ Once more, I argue from fome things faid by Julian in his 
work againft the Chriftians: wheré he obdferves, that the Jews 
might offer facrifices at other places befide Jerufalem. We 
know, that work was not compofed long before he fet out upon 
the Perfian expedition. If that was his mind then, it feéms, 
that he was grown more indifferent about rebuilding the Jewith 
temple, than he had formerly been. 

‘ The words, to which I refer, ftand thus: ‘* But this per- 
fon, fays Cyril, I know not how, fometimes approves of the 
Jewith cuftoms: at other times be blames them, as {cparate 
from all other men: and as having moft unreafonably given 
over facrificing, though Elias, as he fays, facrificed in Carmel, 
and not in the holy city, Jerufalem.” 1t appears to me very 
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unlikely, that Julian fhould be difpofed to gratify the Jews ata. 
vaft, and then unfeafonable, and inconvenient expence; in what 
he reckoned an unreafonable fanfy. 

‘ If Julian’s work againft the Chriftians, as Libanius fays, 
was compofed im the winter-feafon, during the long nights, that is, 
near the end of the year-362. andthe beginning of 363. it is 
not atvall likely, that he fhould, in the beginning of the fame 

ear 363. iflue out orders for rebuilding the Jewith temple at 
Jarudlenn , : 

«In that oration, or epiftle, to which we have. referred feve- 
ral times, at p. 295. are thefe expreffions. What will the ‘fews 
fay ta their own temple, which bas been thrice demolifhed, and.1s not 
raifed again to this day ? Ti wept 1 ved Oaczcs, te wap avross, 
Tpirov dverpamwivres, Eyerpomeve desde vv? Some learned men have 
fuppofed, that here is a reference to the defeat. of Julian’s at- 
tempt to rebuild the temple, and that Julian himfelf here ac- 
knowledgeth:it.| But the Bifhop.of Gloucefter, p. 74. in the 
notes, has candidly, and judicioufly fhewn, that to be a miftake. 
For, 1. Defeating an attempt to rebuild cannot in: any known, figure 
of fpecch, be called the overthrow of.a building. 2. And: 15, nat 
ratfed again to this day, cannot be faid of a building, that bad been 
deftroyed but two months before. And by the three fubverfions 
here fpoken of, his Lordfhip fuppofes. may be meant that by the 
Affyrians,-and that by the.Romans : and by the third may. be 
meant the profanation of the temple:by Antiochus. 

‘ If I fhould allow myfelf to.reprefent this a little differently, 
it would be after this manner.,, ‘The. cafe was this,,.. The tem- 
ple was then in ruins, and had been.fo for,a-longtime. It had 
been demolifhed more than once... Julian did not think himfelf 
obliged to fay how often. And it was.to his. purpofe: to aug- 
ment rather than diminifh .the number of. its fubverfions. _In- 
deed, it had been demolifhed but twice, that is, by the Affyrians, 
and then by the Romans. ‘The.Emperor fays thrice, not being 
careful to be exact. cenit aiie Methane 

‘ Or, if it be needful to.underftand Julian, literally, we. may 
fuppofe, that he refers to the fubverfion. of Jerufalem, and the 
Jewith people in the time of Adrian, fpoken of by. Eufebius in 
his Hiftory, and in his Chronicle, and by other writers elfewhere. 
This Julian might compute for the third. 7 | 

‘ 2. That Julian fhould give orders for building the temple, 
and‘allot money for.it out of the public treafury, when he was 
fetting out for Perfia, is very unlikely. It is not eafily credi- 
ble, that he fhould:at that time do any. thing that might,at. all 
impede the expedition againft the Perfians, upon which he had 
been fo'long intent. We. may reafonably {uppofe, that when 
he wrote this letter to the Community of the. Jews, and told 
them, he would build their temple, if he returned suiétortous ; he 
was then fenfible, he could not attempt it fooner ; aud that he 


fhould 
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fhould want all the refources of money and treafure, for that one 
uefign. Which feems aétually to have’ been the cafe. And 
when Marcellinus {peaks of Julian’s attempt, he appears to have 
been very fenfible, that the Emperor’s'hands were full, and that 
there was at that time no room for any other expenfive under- 
taking, befide the Perfian war. : ) qm 

* 3. Great weight ‘is laid upon the teftimony of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who was a Heathen, and an impartial hiftorian, 

‘ But then, it has been faid by fome, that he had his account 
from the Chriftians, and took it up without examination, . To 
which I would add, that he was crédulous, as appears from many 
things in his Hiftory.: He might therefore without fcruple record 
a miraculous interpofition, which had been reported to him.: In- 
deed, he appears very ready to receive the reports ‘of extraordi+ 
nary things. Some things are mentioned by him which we can- 
not but wonder ‘to fee related by aman of gravity, and with 
plain marks of affent.) 0 ie 

‘4. The hiftory of this évent, as related by Chriftian writers, 
fs loaded with miracles, or pretended miracles, which: appear to 
be incredible. For it is not eafy to' believe, that by Divine in+ 
‘terpofition croffes were formed in the air, and imprefled with a 
fine embroidery, or painting, upon mens bodies; or garments. Not 
now to mention any other of the ftrange things, moft of them 
filly and trifling, inferted in the accounts of this affair; and which 
the reader doubrlefs well remembers." But all God’s works have 
adignity becoming himfelf. roi | 

“Mr. Myheim having largely tonfidered the {tory of the 
crofs appearing to*Conftantine in the air, or ina dream, with 
a direction from Chrift, that he fhould make ufe of that fign 
in his wars, and afluring him of viétory thereby, concludes, 
that it is not a thing ‘worthy af Chrift: and fays,) that st could 
be nothing more than the natural dream‘ of a General and an Empe- 
ror, who fell afleep, as he was thinking of the impending war, and 
the beft method of overcoming his enemies. Let us take heed; fays he, 
left by too ftifly defending the narratives of the ancient Chriftians con- 
cerning the miracles of their time, we fhould offend againf? the majefly 
of God himfeif, and againf? our moft holy religion, which teacheth us, 
not to overcome ‘cut enemies, but ourfelves. A fage obfervation |! 
Which may beJuftly applied upon divers occafions, and upon 
this in pari. ular, as [ apprehend. 

- © 5, There was at this time no occafion for fuch miraculous 
interpofitions. Undoubtedly, the Jewifh Temple was not to be re- 
built. Iris not to be thought, that Divine Providence would permit 
it td be done.at that time. But there was noneed of fuch miracles to 
hinder it. fulian did notlivelong. Suppofing the Jewstolavebegun 
in this reign to erect the temple at Jerufalem: the Chriftian empe- 
Bots, whoiucceeded him, would take care, that they fhould not pro- 


ceed, The rebuilding the temple was not a work of a few weeks, or 
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months, no, nor years, Suppofing they had been fet about the - 
work at the beginning of the year 363. they could not have done — 
a great deal, before oe died, and then their work would be 


effectually obftructe 


Our Author goes on to obferve, that there are feveral Chrif- 
tian writers, who have faid nothing, about this affair, who were 
very Heely to have mentioned it, if any fuch thing had happen- 
ed : he inftances in three, viz. Ferome, Prudentius, and Orofus, 

‘Ferome was a cotemporary, had travelled over the land of If- 
rael, or Paleftine, and lived great part of his time at Bethlehem, 
He often {peaks of the overthrow of the temple by Vefpafian and 
Titus, which he calls the laft; often mentions Julian, as an ad- 
verfary to the Chiiftians, and quotes his work againft them; of- 
ten appeals to the hiftory of the Jewifh war by Jofephus; but 
fays nothing of any attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerufalem. 
It is inconceivable, our Author thinks, that he fhould omit it, 
though he infifts, as he does more than once, on the ruinous 
condition, in which the temple had been, to that time, ever fince 
the days of Titus and Adrian, te | 

Prudentius was another cotemporary of Julian ; was born in 
the year 348, and did not write till a confiderable time after the 
death of that Emperor ; he has gone over the hiftory of Julian’s 
reign, has taken notice of the ruin of Solomon’s temple, and the 
dong captivity of the Jewifh people ever fince the time of Titus, 
but fays nothing of any attempt made in his time by Julian to 
rebuild Jerufalem, or the temple there. If he had known of it, 
and had been acquainted with credible accounts of miraculous 
interpofitions to defeat it, our Author does not fee, how he could 
poffibly omit mentioning it. | | * ye : 

Orofius was.an hiftorian, who lived a little after the beginning 

of the fifth century ; he writes goncerning Julian, was greatly 
offended with him, and feems defirous of hinting at all his inci- 
vilities to the Chriftians, of which the attempt to rebuild the 
temple at Jerufalem has been generally reckoned one, but fays 
nothing of it. If fulian ‘had attempted to rebuild the temple at 
Jerufalem, and had been defeated by a miraculous interpofition ; 
it was an event, Dr. Lardner fays, much to his purpofe, alto- 
gether fuited to the great defign of his hiftory, and could not 
have been omitted by him. 4a 

Our Author further adds on this head, that he dees not re- - 

-colle& that Cyril of Alexandria, in his books againft Julian, or 
in any other of his works, has 2t all fpoken of an attempt of 
that Emperor to rebuild the temple of Jerufalem, and that he 
was miraculoufly defeated. Ee fae 

¢ Let not any be offended, fays he, that-I hefirate about this. 
point. J think, we ought not too eafily to receive accounts of 
miraculous-interpofitions, which are not becoming the aa 
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Being. "There are many things faid of Julian, which all wife 





and good men do not believe———The truth of hiftory is not at 
‘all affeéted by rejecting improbable relations. Nor is the caufe 
of Chriftianity at all hurt by our refufing toaffent to foe things, 
which Chriftian writers have faid of Julian. That he pretended 
“favour for the Jews, and fometimes talked of rebuilding their city, 
and their temple, is allowed. But that he actually attempted 
it, and ordered money for the work out of the public treafury, 
‘when he was fetting out upon the Perfian expedition, and that 
his attempt was fruftrated by many miraculous interpofitions, is 
not focertain. ‘Though thefe things fhould be contefted or de- 
nied, it can be of no bad confequence. _ Other hiftories, which 
are void of the like improbabilities, are not affected by it.. And. 
the evangelical] hiftory remains firm and inviolate, having in it 
all poffible marks of truth and credibility. 

‘ Finally, to put an end to thefe critical obfervations, Juli- 

~an’s favourable regards for the Jewifh people, and his intention, 
{or defire at Jeaft) to rebuild the city of Jerufalem, and the tem- 
ple there, are manifeft, and fully attefted by cotemporary wit- 
nefles, and by his own writings. It is as manifeft, that his de- 
fign to rebuild Jerufalem and the Jewifh temple, was never ac- 
complifhed, but was fruftrated and defeated. Whether it was 
owing to miraculous interpofitions, or to his expenfive prepa- 
rations for the Perfian war, and other circumftances of his af- 
fairs, and to his death and defeat in'that war: the over-ruling 
providence of God ought to be acknowledged in the event. 
And the argument for the truth of the Chriftian religion, taken 
from the fulfilment of our Saviour’s prediétions in the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem, and the overthrow of the Jewifh people by 
Vefpafian and Titus, and their continued difperfion, remains in 
all its force. It is an argument which I never intended to 
weaken. It is, I think, a cenittrative argument for the truth 
of the Chriftian religion ; and, as I have often hinted in this 
work, deferving the attentive regard, and ferious confideration 
of all mankind” 

As our learned Author differs from the generality of writers 
in regard to Julian's attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerufa- 
lem, we thought it incumbent upon us, to lay before our Read- 
ers what he has advanced in fupport of hisppinion. Thofe who 
have attentively confidered the fubject, will, probably, think, 
that he has not diftinguifhed fufficiently between the faét and 
the miracle ; and that he affigns no good reafon for fetting afide 
the teftimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, which, on other occa- 
fions, he allows to be as fatisfaGtory as that of any man. 

He now proceeds, to a particylar account of Julian’s worl 
againft the Chriftians, and fhews clearly by feveral extracts, 
that he has borne a valuable teftimony ta the books of the New 
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Teftament, and to the miracles of Jefus, whom he allows to have 
healed the blind, and the lame, to have rebuked the winds, and walked 
upon the-waues of the_fea, ‘Thus, as the Doctor obferves, he has 
confirmed, though undefignedly, that religian, which he endea~ 
voured ta overthrow. He concludes the chapter concerning Ju- 
lian. with fome extracts from his arations and epiftles, which 
plain'y few, that he did not practife that indulgence and mode- 
ration towards the Chriftians, which he fometimes boafted of ; 
but that he was very ready to lay hold of every pretence, .and ta 
improve every occalion, to rid himfelf of the Prefidents of 
a churches, efpecially fuch as had an influence with the 
people, ; 
‘ He was a man, our, Author fays, of great ingenuity, fo- 
briety of manners, and good-natured in himfelf, But his zeal 
for the religion which he had embraced, was exceffiye, and de- 
pone into bigotry and fuperftition ; infomuch that wich all 
is pretenfions, to, right, reafon, and all his profeffions of hu- 
manity, moderation, tendernefs and equity, he has not efcaped 
the juft imputation of being a Perfecutor.’ 7 ; 
From Julian our Aythor goes on to Himerius and Themiftius, 
and then proceeds to Libanius, a celebrated Sophift of the fourth 
century, who flourifbed. under Conftantius, and the followirig 
Emperors, till the time of Theodofius the great.’ He was born 
at Antioch in Syria, inthe, year of Chrift 314 or 315. taught 
rhetoric for fome time at Conftantinople, and afterwards at Ni- 
comedia. About the year 354 he returned to Antioch, where lie 
refided, forthe sand anand remainder of his life. He was 
-the author of many works, ftill extant, His'letters, which 
were very numerous, are particularly recommended by Eunapiag 
_and Photius... And the late Wolfius, in our time, has madéa 
Jarge collection of them, amounting to the number of more 
than fixteen hundred, the greateft part of which, Dr. Lardner 
fays, are unqueftionably genuine, and véry entertajning, - 
Libanius’s oration for the temples is a very curious one: it‘is ad- 
drefled :to Theodofius the great, and may be confidered, our 
Author fays, as,a laboured apology for Gentilifm. — As the ori- 
ginal of this oration is in few hands, Dr, Lardner‘has given a 
literal, tranflation of it, with very pertinent obfervations, 
which the learned Reader will perufe with pleafure, - >” 
Our Author proceeds. to Eutropius, -Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Eunapius,: Claudian, Macrobius, Zofimus, Prochis; Simplicius, 
&e. but-we-muft not enlarge.——We cannot cofclude our ae- 





count, ‘hawever, of this laft volume of the Do&tor’s very learned 
and.valuable work, without paying our tribute of gratitude ‘to 
him, for the many.and. important fervices hé ‘has- réfdered 
to the caufe of Chriftianity ;_ no modern author, in our piitioe, 
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has done greater or perhaps equal fervice to this caufe; nor 
is there any, whofe writings are more ftrongly marked with 
moderation and impartiality. R 





An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Occonomy: being an Effay 
on the Science of domeftic Policy in free Nations. In. which are 
particularly confidered Population, Agriculture, Trade, Indufiry, 
Money, Coin, Intereft, Circulation, Banks, Exchange, public 
Credit, and Taxes. By Sir James Steuart, Bart. gto. 2 Vols. 
21. 2s. in boards. Mittas and Cadell. 


i is hardly poffible for an intelligent man to take the flighteft 

view of the condition of thofe various groupes of his 
{pecies which are collected together under different forms of go- 
vernment, without perceiving that all human adminittrations 
are extremely inadequate to the beft ends of fociety: and if we 
likewife fuppofe the obferver to be endued with the (malleft fpark 
of philanthropy, the goodnefs of his heart muft lead him to 
with, at leaft, that his fellow-creatures, in general, were better 
governed than they are. 

If we look into nature, we perceive a few fimple fprings, not 
oaly moving and regulating the world itfelf, but producing 
and conduéting the infinite variety with which it is inhabited, 
and adorned.— When weturn our eyes to human adminiftration, 
we are prefented with vait codes and fyftems of weak and con- 
tradictory laws, which embarrafs what they ought to facilitate, 
and enflave and deftroy thofe whom they ought to preferve. 

Every juft principle of affociation fuppofes a common intereff 
in the fociety,, as well as a particular interef? belonging to each 
individual. It is the common.intergf which is properly fubjeé 
to laws; while the management of the particular intere/t of each 
individual, not interfering with that of the public, ought to be 
left to himfelf. For want of a_ perfect knowlege of the bounds 
of thefe two. interefts, and a proper diftinGtion between them ; 
together with an impartial affection for the common wenl, in thofe 
who have undertaken to be both Lords and Stewards of the pub- 
lic, the affairs of the world have been thrown into confufion ; 
and fatal inroads made_upon private liberty. —-— Hence it is that 
we behold the difmal profpect of millions enflaved for the grati- 
fication, of a few; hence we frequently fee the worft part of a 
community fupported in power and affluence. by the ingenuity 
and labour .of, others, who hardly enjoy the feanty provifion 
which is.neceflary to their fubfiftence ;—-and to the fame caufes 
it is owing that,we fee the bounty of heaven, as it were defcat- 
ed, by fuch immenfe monopolies of ufelefs land, that thoufands 
may ftarve. in view, of the means of plenty, without being able 
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to procure for themfelves a foot of land to cultivate. And when, 
notwithftanding this want of attention to. the common interef, 
numbeys have increafed beyond the power of being {upported by 
ited cultivation, and a partial economy; and ingenuity 
and induftry ‘been forced to create for themfelves, or to dif- 
cover; a new: world to exift in, the ftagefman’s power. has 
been proportionably extended ; the new. modes of fubfiftence 
have béen made fubfervient to that common, flock of which the 
induftrious artifts or fugitives were not fuffered to partake ; 
laws and taxes accommodated to new interefts g connexions and 
dependencies HYve been multiplied ; and political aeconomy has be- 
come, not dnly the moft extenfive and intricate branch of go- 
vernmént; but the moft difficult of all fciences. . 
To difcover, explain and illuftrate the principles of this fcience, 
taking the affairs of the world as they are, without minutely 
‘enquiring into the equity of the prefent diftribution of property, 
or diftarbing the fettled principles of governments, is the.defign 
of the’ work befpre us; in which the author has difplayed a 
moft comprehénfive and accurate knowlege of his fubject. The 
obfervations he has made, and the intelligence he has acquired, 
during’ his refidence in feveral parts of Kurope, have furnifhed 
him’ with the moft authentic fa&ts for the foundation of his rea- 
foning 3° and a‘capacious, philofophical genius has been em- 
ployed in producing a compofition which cannot fail of being 
admired by all who are able to comprehend it. But whether 
this admiration may not, in fome fort, refemble that which we be- 
ftow upon a well-conftruéted inftrument of war, calculated either 
to defend ordeftroy, according to the hands that it falls into, 
will depend upon the apparent tendency of the whole perfor- 
mance, and upon the ufe that our European ftatefmen are moft 
likely to'make of it. We fhall mark the outlines, produce fome 
of the moft ftriking paflages, and enable our readers to judge 
for themfelves. huni ¢ 
This ‘inguiry is divided into five books ; in the firf of which. 
our Author inveftigates the principles of population and agricul- 
ture; in the /econd thofe of trade and induftry ; in the third he 
treats of money and coin; in the fourth of credit and debts ; 
and in ‘the fifi of taxes, and the proper application. of their 
amount.—Thefe general heads are branched out into a great 
number of fubordinate divifions ; and include many curious.and 
interefting  difquifitions.—Our Author always fets out with 
the fimpleft' principles, and gradually proceeds to thofe that are 
more involved ; thus enlightening the fhady labyrinth of a dif- 
ficult inquiry, in proportion as‘he advances in it. He introduces 
this comprehenfive work, with the following fimple definition, 
and apt illuftration, of aconomy. ~ 2 A Se Ey BAT 
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* Cconomy in general is the art of providing for all the 
wants of a family, with prudence and frugality. 

‘ If any thing neceflary or ufeful is found wanting, if any 

thing provided is loft or mifapplied, if any: fervant, any ani- 
mal, is fupernumerary or ufelefs, if any ‘one fick or infirm is 
neglected, we immediately perceive a want of geconomy, ‘Fhe 
object of it, in a private family, .is therefore to provide for the 
nourifhment, the other wants, and the employment of every 
individual. In the firft place, for the mafter, who is the head, 
and who direéts the whole next for the children, who intereft 
him above al] other things ; and Jaft for the fervants, who bei 
ufeful to the head, and effential to the well-being of the family, 
have therefore a title to become an object of the mafter’s care 
and concern.’—* What ceconomy is in a family, political ceco- 
nomy is in a ftate: with thefe effential differences however, 
that in a ftate there are nofervants, all are children: that.a fa- 
mily may be formed when and how a man pleafes, and he may 
eftablifh what plan of ceconomy he thinks fit; but ftates are 
found formed,’ (at the period when our Author choofes to take 
them into confideration,) ¢ and the ceconomy of thefe depends 
upon a thoufand circumftances.. The ftatefman. (this is a gene- 
ral term to fignify the head, according to the form of goyvern- 
ment) is neither mafter to eftablifh what ceconomy be pleafes, 
or in the exercife of his fublime authority to overturn at will 
the eftablifhed laws of it, let him be the moft defpotic. monarch 
upon earth. 
' ©The great art therefore of political ceconomy is, firft to 
adapt the different operations of it to the {pirit, manners, ha- 
bits, arid cuftoms of the people, and afterwards to.model thefe 
circumftances fo, as to be able to introduce a fet of new and 
more ufeful inftitutions. 
, ©The principal obje& of this fcience is to fecure a certain 
fund of fubfiftence for all the inhabitants, to obviate every cir- 
cumftance which may render it precarious ; to provide every 
thing neceflary for fupplying the wants of the fociety, and to 
employ the inhabitants (fuppofing them to be freemen) in fuch 
a manner as naturally to create reciprocal relations and depen- 
dencies between them, fo as to make their feveral interefts lead 
them to fupply one another with their reciprocal. wants, 

‘-If'one confiders the variety which is foupd in different 
countries, in the diftribution of property, fubordination of 
clafles, genius of people, proceeding from the variety of forms 
of government, laws, and manners, one may conclude, that 
the politica] ceconomy in each muft neceflarily be different, and 
that ‘principles, however univerfally true, may become quite. 
ineffeftual in pra@ice, without a fufficient preparation of the 


{pirit of a people. 
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« It is the bufinefs of a ftatefman to judge of the expediency 
of different {chemes of ceconomy, and by degrees to model 
the minds of hjs fubjects fo as to induce them, from the allure- 
ment of private intereft, to concur in the execution of his 
plan. r 
The fpeculative perfon, who removed from the practice, ex~ 
tracts the principles of this {cience from ob/ervation and reflection, 
fhould diveft himfelf, as‘far as poffible, of évery prejudice, in 
favour of eftablifhed opinions, however reafonable, when exa- 
mined relatively to particular nations: he muft do his utmoft to 
become a citizen of the world, comparing cuftoms, examining 
minutely inftitutions which appear alike, when in different 
countries they are found to produce different effeéts: he fhould 
examine the caufe of fuch differences with the utmoft diligence 
and attention. It is from fuch inquiries that the true principles 
are difcovered. | 

© He who takes up the pen upon this fubject, keeping in his 
eye the cuftoms of his own or any other country, will fall more 
naturally into a defcription of one particular fyftem of it, than 
into,an examination of the principles of the fcience in general : 
he wi!!! applaud fuch inftituaons as he finds rightly adminiftered 
at home ; he will condemn thofe which are adminiftred with 
abufe ; but, without comparing different methods of executin 
the fame plan in different countries, he will not eafily diftin- 
guifh the advantages which are effentia! to the inftitution, from 
thofe which proceed from the abufe. For this reafon a lard tax 
excites the indignation of a trenchman, an excife that of an 
Englifhman, One who looks into the execution of both, in 
each country, and in every branch of management, wil] dif- 
cover the real effects of thefe impofitions, and be able to di- 
ftinguifh what proceeds from abufe, from what is effential to 
the burden. “thts | 

© Nothing is more effectual towards preparing the fpirit of a 
people to receive a good plan of ceconomy, than a proper re- 

refentation of it. — ey the other hand, nothing is ‘better cal- 
culated to keep the ftatefman, who is at the head of affairs, 
in awe.’ F | 


It may not be improper to obferve, in this place, that the 


exhibition of plans of policy and ceconomy plaufibly drawn up, 
but unfavourable, to liberty, hath likewife a tendency ‘to pre- 
pare the fpirit of a people to fubmitto,impofitions which other- 
wife the hatefmnan durft not have attempted ; for which reafon 
every plan that propales to make any confiderable alteration in 
human affairs fhould be thoroughly examined, © and’ adopted 
with caution, | : re $i eee 
Having pointed out the object .of his purfujt, our Author 
proceeds to inform his Reader, that his *ihtention 48: to ‘attach 
oh him- 
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himfelf principally to a clear ‘deduation’ of principles, and a 
fhort speliration of them to familiar examples, in order to avoid 


abftraétion as much as poffible, I farther. intend, fays he, to 
confine myfelf to fuch parts of this extenfive fubjeét, as thall 
appear the moft interefting in the general fyftem of modern po- 
litics; of which I fhall treat with that fpirit of liberty, which 
reigns more and more every day, throughout all the polite and 
flaurifhing*nations of Europe, | 

‘When ! compare the elegant performances which have ap- 
peared in Great Britain and in France with my dry and ab- 
‘-ofted manner of treating the fame fubject, in a plain lan- 
cage void of ornament, | own I am difcouraged on many ac- 
counts, If Iam obliged to fet out by laying down as funda- 
mental principles the moft obvious truths, I dread the imputa- 
tion of pedantry, and of pretending to turn common fenfe 
in:o f{cience. If I follow thefe principles through a minute de- 
tail, I may appear trifling. I therefore hope the reader will be- 
lieve me, when-I tell him, that thefe defeéts have not efcaped 
my difcernment, but that my genius, the nature of the work, 
and the connection of the fubje&, have obliged me to write in 
an. order and in a ftile where every thing has been facrificed to 
per{picuity. ; ! 

‘ My principal aim fhall be to difcover truth, and to enable 
my reader to touch the very link of the chain where I may at 
any time go aftray. ) : 

‘ My bufinefs fhall not be to feek for new thoughts, but to 
reafon confequentially ; and if any thing new be found, it will 
be in the conclufions. : 

¢ Long fteps in political reafoning lead to error; elofe rea- 
foning is tedious, and to many appears trivial: this however 
muft be my plan, and my confolation is, that the further I ad- 
vance, I fhall become the more interefting, 

‘ Every fuppofition muft be confidered as ftri@ly relative to 
the circumftances prefuppofed ; and though, in order to pre- 
vent mifapplication, and to. avoid abftraétion as much as pof- 
fible, I frequently make ufe of examples for illuftrating every 
principle ; yet thefe, which .are taken from matters of fact, 
mutt be fuppofed divefted of every foreign circumftance incon- 
fiftent with the fuppofition. 
© I fhall combat no particular.opinion in fuch intricate mat- 
ters; though fometimes I may pafs them in review, in order to 
point, out bow I am. led to differ from them. 

_. 4 I pretend to form no fyftem, but by following out a fuccef- 
fion of principles, confiftent with the nature of man and with 
one another, 1 fhall endeavour-.to furnifh fome materials towards 
the forming of a good.one.’ bh ee 


After 
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After this modgft and fenfible introduction, Sir James. enterg 
upon his work, from the feveral parts of which we intend to 
rive fuch extracts as may enable our Readers to judge, not only 
‘of bis ftyle and manner, but alfo of his fentiments; and when- 
ever we may think it neceflary to accompany them with remarks 
of our own, we fhall do this, with that relpeet which is due to 


fo able’a writer. 
iis: pia [To be continued. } B.... “Js 
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Terra Auftralis Gognita: or, Voyages to the Terra Auftralis, or 
» fouthern Hemifphere, during the fixteenth, feventeenth, and eigh- 
‘teenth Centuries, Containing an Account of the Manners of the 
People, and the Produétions os the Countries, hitherto found in 
the fouthern Latitudes ; the Advantages that may refuit from fur- 
ther Difcoweries on this great Continent, and the Methods of efta- 
blifoing Colonies there to the Advantage of Great Britain. With 
a Preface by the Editor, in which fome geographical, nautical, and 
commercial Queftions are difcuffd. Vol. 1. 8vo. 6s. Edin- 


purgh printed, and fold by Hawes and Cg. London. 
5 i : torr AltA of. 4 ae . 
— of ‘this compilation may be conceived from the fol- 


lowing extracts from the preface. é 
” § Mr. Maupertuis, fo well known in the republic of letters, 
having publithed' a fhort memorial, containing feveral different 
fchemes for the advancement of the fciences, in which he par- 
ticularly mentions the ufe of purfuing the difcoveries in the 
Terra Auftralis,.one of the members of the French academy 
of fciences profecuted this idea, fo ufeful to mankind in gene- 
ral, by publithing two:volumes at Paris in 1756, in which he 
has digefted his thoughts on a fubjeét hitherto fo obfcare, in 
fuch a manner as to afford any future navigator very great helps 
for profecuting a difcovery, which (if fuccefsful) muft' not only 
place his name on a.level with Columbus, Americus, and Vafco 
de.Gama, but alfo be produdtive of the greateft commercial ad- 
vantages to his nativé country. 

‘ In this work, we have judged it proper to adopt the plan 
traced by the learned French Writer, to whom-we owe fo many 
helps, for carrying it.on. 

‘ Thus the firft book may be confidered as a kind of preli- 
minary difcourfe to thofe that follow. In this are treated fuch 
general queftions of geography, natural hiftory, and-commerce, 
as relate immediately to our fubjeét*. The three following 
books comprehend the hiftory of the Antarctick World, during 





* Taken almoft verbatim from the reflexions on Tafman’s voyage, &e, 
in Harris’s Colleétion. 
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the three laft centuries, from’ the firft difcovery of the Tetra 
Auftralis, in its Magellanique quarter, Py Manse us Vefpucius, 


April 1, 1502. From this date we fhall follow the chronolo- 
gical order of each difcovery down to the middle. of the rele t 
century ; giving, in feparate narrations, an BGO nA of what ad- 
vances have been made in this difcovery by each navigator; 
this method being more perfpicuous than if an ad gpxem a fe- 
parate account of each Country in particular. Indeed, in man 
cafes, this would have been altogether impracticable, efpeciall 
as to what regards the multitude of the iflands in this quartet 
of the globe, the accounts of many of which are hitherto lame 
and imperfect, nor would fuch a narration have been enlivened 
with perfonal adventures, to relieve our readers from the dry and 
local details unavoidable in a work of this kind. The chrono 
logical order has alfo a further, advantage, as each navigator’s 
account ferves to illuftrate, amend, or confirm that of his pre« 
deceffor. It alfo proves and afcertains the parts that each nation 
of Europe have taken in thefe difcoveries, the general motives, 
or perfonal interefts that have given rife to them, and the na- 
tional honour that has redounded to the feveral countries of 
Europe from fuch attempts. __ : i 

¢ But the fifth book will comprehend a regular detail of the 
moft remarkable productions of the regions before-mentioged, 
the character of the inhabitants, and the commercial advan- 
tages to be hoped for in this part of the globe: Our judicious 
French Writer has, in this book, fully difcuffed the advantages 
and difadvantages of forming colonies, and opening a trade with 
thefe nations, His materials are drawn from the different jour- 
nals we are about to lay before the reader; and, as this is one 
of the moft ufeful parts of his work, and executed in the moft 
judicious manner, we have: giver a complete tranflation of it 
adding motes in fome places to illuftrate.the fubject, collected 
from the beft authorities.’ | He 07 | 

In a preface to the preface, fuperfcribed tothe Reader; we are 
told that if this volume meets with a favourable reception, the 
remainder of the work in two more volumes, already prepared 
for the prefs, will be immediately publithed. 

After the late extraordinary increafe-of our territories in North 
America, we feem to. be nearly in the oa the Grecian 
conqueror, who wept that there were no more: worlds for him 
to fubdue: yet if there be any caufe for us to fhed tears, fome 
perfons may be inclined to think they would flow mere naturally, 
from our not knowing what to do with our prefent poffeffions. 

Indeed the compiler of thefe fouthern yoyages, exults in the 
ineffectual exhortations of the French writer, to a nation fo far 
from being. able to profecute new difcoveries, that they have 
been ftripped. of the belt part of the fextlements they once pol- 
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fefled: and if we have got what they have loft, it is natural td 

think that the firft object would be, to make a proper improvement 

of thofe milder regions already in our power; great part of whichi 

has been, till lately, and much ftill remains, a terra incognita to 

us; inftead of letting the itch of difcovery fcatter us over the 

giote 5 to the weakening of our ftrength in every part, efpe- 
lally in draining the po th of the Mother Country. 

Such confiderations, however, belong ratlier to a fuperior de- 
partment; but the reflexion was involuntarily excited by the 
performance now before us. The compiler, after ftimulating his 
countrymen to the profecution of difcoveries to the fouthward, 
from temporal views, proceeds to urge them from niotives of 
piety. ‘ Let us not forget here, fays he, that thefe diftant and 
extended regions are peopled with myriads of our fellow crea- 
tures, to whom our holy religion is utterly unknown, And 
what muft his praife be, who fhall prove an happy inftrument 
in the hands of the divine Providence, to carry into thofe un- 
known regions, the pure and unadulterated truths of chriftia- 
nity, unmixed with Popifh fuperftitions, and unftained by the 
bloody rigours of a Portugueze inquifition. Surely this, impor- 
tant confideration is enough to_awake and infpirit us to the at- 
tempt; but when to this 1s joined the-attractive charm of pre- 
fent gain, we muft acknowlege, that. we have here united the two 
ftrongeft motives that can prompt man to action.’— Were piety 
alone concerned, there is much of that good work wherein to 
employ our miffionaries upon the continent of North America ; 
the natives of which, have furely a prior claim to their remem- 
brance, before they travel fouthward.—But as our author is 
well aware, itis neceflary that the profpect of prefent gain, 
fhould awaken and in/pirit their pious labours ; and indeed if we 
review. the generality of the miffions that have hitherto been 
fent among the Indians of the. eaft or weft, a regard for their 
fouls has hes but a fecondary motive. It remained for the 
Poor infatuated Herrnhutters to eftablifh a miffion in Green- 

and. . a a? Ha 

The faéts brought, tofupport the facility of making difcove- 
ries-to. the fouthward, appear, though curious in themfelves, 
inconclufive as to the: point to be eftablifhed : 
In the courfe.of his remarks on thofe mountains of ice, 
which are though¢ to impede all navigation in the very high 
latitudes, our, Editor obferves, that ‘ thefe prodigious moun- 
tains of ice feem to prove, that there are certain great 
continents in thofe quarters of the globe. This is. the opi- 
nion,..of. Roggewein, who had carefilly examined this quef- 
tion: In fact, we find by experience, that in lakes and:ponds 
the ice. begins firft to form next the edges, and fo extends itfelf 
towards the middle, and.the more the water is agitated, the 
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flower this progreffion is. Thus it will follow, that the gre: 
extent of coaft there is, the more ice there will be; and, on the 
other hand, the more ice we find at fea, the more land may we 
expeét to difcover. The fea never freezes but in bays, and 
along the coafts, bat our beft navigators affure us that it does 
not freeze far out at fea, even in the neighbourhood of the 
Poles.. The agitation, depth, and faltnefS of the water preferves 
it from this concretion, ‘which takes hold of it near the fhores, 
where it is mixed with a great quantity of frefh water, the pro- 
duce of the inland rivers. . Now the exiftence of thefe ‘lar 
rivers neceflarily fuppofes a continent through which th 46, 
and where they are formed. Thus the Black fea, which ie 
narrow, and not very falt, from the many large ‘rivers that fall 
into it on all fides, freezes almoft every winter, while ‘thofe 
parts of the main ocean, that lie a thoufand leagues nearer the 


Poles, never freeze. Wherever there are few rivers falling into - 
the fea, there lefs ice is feen ; as we find beyond Nova Zembla, ~ 
very near the north Pole. Yet in the ftrait of Weygatz, tho’ © 


on this fide of Nova Zembla, we find vaft quantities of ice, 
The whole coaft of Tartary is covered over‘with fhoals of ice, 
proceeding from ‘the many large rivers which fall into the fea 
thereabouts, while the fhores of Norway are‘pretty free, though 


in a higher latitude ; becaufe the run of the mountains in that | 


country hinders the fall of the rivers towards the north fea,‘ and 
determines their gourfe to the fouthward. Thus‘it appears from 
experience, that large pieces of ice are never found at any great 
diftance from land ; and, onthe other hand, they may be con- 
fidered as evident figns of acontinent, on the fhores of which 
they muft have been originally formed, at the mouths of fivers, 
or in deep bays. Thus the great pieces of ice found about Cape 
Circumcifion, even when the’ fan is near the tropic of Capri- 
corn, ftrengthens our conje¢ture, that there muft be, near to 
the fouth Pole, great continents, and high lands, whence large 
rivers run, in which are formed thefe icy mountains; in the 
fame manner as we find it to be in the oppofite hemifphere,. As 
the ice-mountains generally melt in the north feas about the 
end of July or the beginning of Auguft, fo they maft diflolve 
in the antarctic hemifphere aboutF ebruary ; becaufe, at that feafon 
there being almoft no night, the continuance of the fun’ on 
their horizon produces a very great effect, notwithftanding the 
obliquity of his rays, for the fame reafon that we fometimes firid 
the thermometer rife higher in Sweden and at Peterfburg, than 
under the line. This heat muft be more fenfible in the Rntaies 
tic regions, where the fummer is hotter than in our hemifphere, 
It is alfo probable, that the great fogs. which Bouvet complains 
of, proceed from the vapours exhaled by the fun, in melting 
thefe icy mountains. And in fact, this navigator tells ts, that 
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they were diffipated about the 2oth of January. Thus it fol- 
lows, that the beft time for coming into the fouth latitudes, 
would be a month or fix wetks after the folftice of Capricorn ; 
it being probable, that, for the fame reafon the cold in winter 
is greater than‘on our fide, the heat in f{ummer muft be ftronger, 
as we actually find it in the north feas ; where the fun aéts with 
fuch vigour, even in lat. 80, and 82, as to melt the pitch on 
the fides of the veffels. Linfchoten affures us, that being in the 
ftraits of Weygatz the lait day of July, he was told by the 
Samoieds on that coaft, that in ten or twelve days afterwards 
the ice in the ftraits would be-all gone, though it was then 
ite blocked up with it. And in faét, on repaffing thefe ftraits 
the 13th of Auguft he found not the leaft veftigé of it; fo 
quickly do thefe huge maffes diffolve, after they once begin to 
thaw. | 
_ © We pretend not to affirm, after all, that there may not be 
found particular places in thefe high latitudes, réndered inac- 
teffible by thefe imafles of ice,.which, even after being feparated 
from the coaft,; may float in the open fea a long while before 
they are quite diffolved. By length of time they lofe their white- 
nefs, and become blue, and fometimes clear and -tranfparent, 
like cryftal. It has been found, that thefe icy mountains often 
change their place, blocking up coafts now that were formerly 
deceflible. ‘Thus the eaft cle of Greenland, where the Da- 
nifh vefiels ufed to go every year, to traffic with the inhabitants, 
' is mow quite fhut up. Forbifher’s ftraits, in which he failed 
180 years ago, is now no longer navigable. Thofe that go to 
that country now, muft approach it on the weft. | : 


¢ Our French author quotes fomething fimilar to this, which . 


has happened in that chain of the Alps called Mont-Maudit, 
over which therg was once a paflage into Piedmont. But, by 
the continued irfereafe of the ice on this mountain, the paflage 
is now quite filled up, and the mafs of -ice has rifen fo as to 
cover an old caftle there to the very top. “This vaft mafs is how 


become blue like that near the Poles. This may ferveto account. 


for fome changes in the temperature of the air in thefe climates, 
the gradual augmentation of thofe icy mountains. Perhaps 
too, where thefe fields of ice lie low, they may be, in time, 
covered with earth; and fomething of this fort feems a€tually 
to have happened in Nova Zembla, where Wood tells us, that, 
after digging two feet in the earth, he found a ftratum of folid 

ice, as hard as marble itfelf. | 
- © But if thefe obfervations are made ufe of to prove, that, 
ranting the exiftence of large continents towards the Antarétic 
ole, fuch !ands will neverthelefs remain ufelefs,. from the bar- 
riers of ice prohibiting all accefs to them; we anfwer, That 
fuch barriers are only lecal: for in no part of the globe do we 
find, 
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find, that thefe polar continents are, on all fides, fhut up...Thus 
Spitfbergen has been vifited yearly, though very near the Artic 
Pole ; and the weft of Greenland is now acceflible, though the 
eaft is not. [t has been already obferved, that it is the great rivers 
and deep bays that furnifh thofe mafles of ice; which impede 
navigation ; now it is not to be thought, that in that Jarge trac 
of land, forming the continent of the Terra Auftralis, there 
fhould not be found lengths of coafts, along which there are 
few rivers, and confequently no ice to hinder our landing. It 
is vety probable, that, if Bouvet had continued his courfe along 
the frozen coafts of the fouth continent, he would have.found 
fome entry or other. Befides; experience informs us, that the 
ng degree of cold is not always felt in the higheft latitude. 
“bus Hudfon tells us, that, after fuffering much by cold in Ja- 
titude 63° north, he was greatly furprifed to find the climate 
milder in latitude Hee being then on the eaft coaft of Green- 
land the twenty-firft of June. That, having advanced to +$o, 
it was warm, though it began afterwards to be very cold in the 
fame latitude the fecond of July. He aétually landed in Green- 
land in latitude 80° 30°, and afterwards advanced to Jatitude 
82°, attempting to go round the north point of that country 
and fo’ to’ return by Davis’s ftraits, but found the fea. impaf- 
fable: and the reafon of this,. moftprobably,.was, that he kept 
foo near the coafts,- inftead of ftanding further.into latitudes 86° 
or 88°, which was the plan of the famous Dutch pilot Barentz. 
Kok, having gone more than 100 leagues beyond Nova Zembla, 
tells us, that he found, in latitude. 79°, the fea quite open. 
Gerard de Veer .afflures us, that he felt lefs cold in latitude 80° 
than on the coafts of Nova Zembla; and Martens {ays the fame. 
Captain Golden, who made thirty voyages to Greenland, told 
Charles II. that two Dutch fhips, in the Year 1650,-had ad- 
vanced to 88° north, that is, within one degree of the Pole; 
where they faid they found no ice, but an. open and very.deep 
fea. Wood confirms this account by another from a .Dutch- 
man, who afferted that he had been quite under: the, North 
Pole, where he found the climate as temperate as at Amfterdam, 
and the fea.quite open. We need not wonder at this. aflertion, 
when we c6nfider that the fun’s rays, though falling very obli- 
quely ‘in that latitude, muft fill produce a very confiderable 
degree of heat, from his long continuance abave the horizon.’ 
We would juft remark, in general, refpeéting the tendency 
of thefe obfervations, that if in the high. latitudes referred to, 
the greateft cold is experienced by navigators, and the greateft 
quantity of ice found, in the neighbourhood of land; what- 
ever favourable circumftance this may prove in the navigation 
of the, open feas, confidered merely as a fhorter. paflage to ether 
places; it furnifhes but an indifferent argument in favour of 
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fettling on thofe lands to which the intenfenefs of the cold is 
alleged to be confined : notwithftanding the palliation of this 
objection, as contained in the preceding extraét. Moreover 
though the Dutchman’; aflertion of his having been quite under 
the north pole fhould be admitted, as well as his favourable ac- 
count of the temperature of the air there; and though the 
heat is known to be very great about the fummer folftice in 
very high latitudes; yet from the great obliquity of the folar 
rays in the polar regions, its power is of too fhort continuance 
to tempt many vifitors to thofe parts, where the many preca- 
rious circumflanees incident to navigation, render a difappoint- 
ment of return at the feafonable time, of the moft fatal confe- 
uence. 
, As to.the voyages themfelves, after the compiler has declared 
in his preface, that ¢ tothe honour of our country, the bef and 
furef accounts of the Terra Aufralis, are deduced from our 
own navigators, Drake, Narborough, Cavendifh, Dampier, 
and others ;’ he has rather aimed, in this chronological feries, to 
collect all he was able to find relating to this fubje@, than by a 
judicious felection to prefent his readers with the beft information 


in a compendious form, Sy? 
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Belifarius. By M. Marmontel, Member of the French y as 
demy. 12mo. 3s. Vaillant. 


HOEVER is converfant with the Roman hiftory, can be 

no ftranger to the character and fate of the renowned Be- 
LIZARIUS, one.of the greateft captains of the age he lived in. 
After a feries of the: moft important fervices, and glorious at- 
chievements, this illuftrious man became an objeé& of miftruft 
and jealoufy to the emperor Juftinian, who, according to fome 
hiftorians, ordered his eyes to be put out, and reduced him to 
beggary. As this is the general opinion, Belifarius is repre- 
fented, in the ingenious performance now before us, as a blind 
old man. Jn every other particular, M. Marmontel relies upon, 
the faith of hiftory, and takes Procopius for his guide, who was 
fecretary to Belifarius during all his wars in Perfia, Africa, and 
ltaly.-: He.pays no regard, however, to that wretched, defama- 
tory libel, which, under the title of Anecdotes or Secret Hiftory,. 





has been attributed to Procopius, «Suidas, a writer of the 11th. 


century, is the firft who imputes this defpicable fatire to Proco-. 
pius; and upon his authority the notion has been adopted, and 
pafied current among the earned. Agathias, who was a co- 
temporary writer, enumerates the compofitions of Procopius, 
but is totally filent in regard to the Anecdotes. Der | 
M. Marmontel thinks it demonftrable, that fuch-an indigefted 


ma(s of {candal, falfhood, and detraction, could never be the 
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work of fo reputable an hiftorian, and is of opinion that the 
world is indebted for it to the pen of fome paltry declaimer, 
whofe honefty and genius were much upon a level, What he 
advances, in his preface, in fupport of his opinion, appears to 
us very juft and fatisfactory.—* It is Procopius the hiftorian, 
continues he, and not the fuppofed writer of fcandalous me- 
moirs, that I have followed ; 1 have confulted him in his ge- 
nuine work, and from thence I have copied the character of my 
hero, his modefty, his benevolence, his affability, the fimplicity 
of his manners, his beneficence, and, above all’ that fund of 
humanity which was the bafis of his virtues, and made him the 
idol of his people.’ 

Our ingenious Author, in the courfe of his work, has, we 
apprehend, many references to the prefent fy{tem of French po- 
litics, and to fome recent events, which the intelligent reader, 
who is acquainted with the manners and principles of the French 
court, will be able to apply. Without this acquaintance, how- 
ever, every fenfible reader, who is converfant with hiftory and 
political fubjeéts, will perufe Mr. Marmontel’s little work with 
peculiar pleafure. It contains many noble and exalted fenti- 
ments upon government and laws, fhews an enlarged and libe- 
ral turn of mind, and deferves the particular attention of all . 
thofe who have the direction of public affairs. A warm at- 
tachment to civil and religious liberty, a love of mankind, and 
an abhorrence of perfecution, appear throughout the whole. 

The character of good old Belifarius is admirably fupported, 
and many of the fituations wherein he is reprefented are judi- 
cioufly contrived, and extremely interefting.—Tiberius, who 
was afterwards emperor, conducts Juftinian, in difguife, to a 
ruinous caftle, where the old, blind hero refides with his fa- 
mily. . Juftinian paffes for the father of Tiberius, and engages 
Belifarius to inftrué his fon in the ways of courts, and to give 
him: fome lectures on human life. In compliance with this re- 
queft, Belifarius delivers his fentiments with great dignity upon 
a confiderable variety of political fubje¢ts, fome of them highly 
interefting. 

As Mr. Marmontel’s fifteenth chapter has given great offence 
to the good doétors of the Sorbonne, and as his work, we are 
told, has been fuppreficd at Paris, our Readers will be pleafed 
to have fomeévef his obfervations upon the fubje& of religion — 
The fifteenth chapter is introduced with fome very juft and 
ftriking fentiments upon the goodnefs of the Deity, &c. after 
which Belifarius proceeds as follows : 

‘ The religion I embrace ‘is congenial to my heart. Love 
God, andlove His works: can any thing be more’ fimple, juft 
and natural ? To with good to him who does us exil; what a 
noble morality! how generous and fublime! In our misfor- 
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tunes, ‘to confider all as a trial of virtue, how {weet and com- 
fortable the philofophy ! Thus far I am content; and while I 
poflefs this moral fyftem, if myfteries are propofed to me, I ac- 
knowlege them above my reafon, end [ fubmit, with a fincere 
compafion for thofe whofe judgment wants the fame rectitude 
and docility : at the fame time i recommend them to the fu- 
preme goodnefs of the Father of all, and to the infinite mercy of 
that omnifcient Judge who fees the paths of error, and can for- 
ive it. 
. ‘ In this way of proceeding, faid Juftinian, you are going to 
deal out falyation to numbers w:thout diftinétion !—And is it 
neceflary, replied Belifarius, that numbers fhould be in a ftate 
of reprobation ?—] feel with you, faid Juftinian, that it is. more 
comfortable to love God, than to fear him; but all nature at- 
tefts his vengeance, and the rigour of his decrees. —For my 
part, faid Belifarius, 1 am perfuaded that he only punifhes when 
the divine grace cannot te extended ; that he is not the origin 
of evil ; that he has formed the beft poffible fyftem, and has dif- 
fufed all the good that fyitem was capable of receiving. That is 
my theology. Let it be propofed throughout the world, and it 
will be found worthy of being embraced with zeal and venera= 
tion: the voice of nature will {peak aloud in favour of it. Should 
violence and cruelty arm it with fword and fire; fhould the 
rulers of the earth, who profefs this religion, with bigot rage 
bid the fiends of hel] over-run the world, and in the name of 
Ce excruciate thofe whom they ought to pity and to love, they 
eftablith one or other of thefe two propofitions ; either that 
th ‘teligion is barbarous like themfelves, or they give the lie 
to the dodirine of truth. be. 
© You have raifed, faid Juftinian, a ferious and important 
queftion! Fo throw fome light upon it, it will be proper to 
enquire whether a prince has a right to eftablifh throughout his 
dominions, an uniformity of faith, and one general mode of 
worfhip, If this right be inherent in the crown, how can it be 
exerted againft rebellious and ftubborn difienters, but by force 
and punifhments? 
¢ As I am making a profeffion of faith, faid Beljfarius, I will 
frankly own, that whatever concerns the good order of fociety, 
and has an influence on the manners, is of neced ty fubje& to 
the jurifdition of the fovereign, not as the infal libie judge of 
truth and falfhood, but. as a magiftrate whofe province it is to 
compute the political good or evil that refults from the actions 
of men: and this opinion of mine | found upon this principle, 
which fhould be a firft principle in every man’s creed, namely, 
that God is the friend of order, and authorizes nothing that can 
difturb it.—Well then, faid the emperor, do you doubt that 
there is a clofe and intimate relation between the eftablifhed 
faith 
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faith and the manners ?—I acknowledge, replied Belifarius, that 
there are many truths, by their nature interwoven with the 
manners ; but take this with you, that there are intuitive truths 
planted by the hand of God i every breaft, which no man in 
his fenfes will call in queftion. Whereas the truth of myfteries, 
which are beyond the reach of the human underftanding, and there- 
fore require a revelation, has no connection with the morals of 
mankind, For.if weconfider a moment, we {hall perceive, that 
the all wife Being has detached his myiteries from the great fy{- 
tem of ethics, for purpofes the moft important to fociety, 
namely, that without waiting for a revelation, man fhould be 
Jed by the propenfity of his nature, to a moral conduct. And 
if Providence has thought fit to make the welfare of fociety, the 
political happinefs of mankind, the fate of empires; and the 
courfe of human contingences, altogether independent of the 
jublime truths of revelation, my queition is, Why fhould not 
the civil magiftrate imitate the difpenfations of the Supreme Be- 
ing? The fovereign fhould enquire difpaffionately whether, by 
believing or not believing any particular fpeculative point, man- 
kind would in a moral fenfe be better or worfe, and in a poiiti- 
cal view, more valuable citizens, or more faithful fubjects ? 
This, I will take upon me to fay, fhould be the rule of fove- 
reign authority; and in confequence of it you fee what a num- 
ber of ingenious difputes would be excluded from civil govern- 
ment. 

“ I ohferve, faid the emperor, that you leave nothing to the 
fuperintendence of the magiftrate but what eflentially concerns 
the interefts of fociety : and yet among all the important duties 
of fovereignty, the moft facred office furely confifts in being the 
vicegerent of heaven, for the purpofes of enforcing the difpenfa- 
tions of the eternal will.—Ah! let them be vicegerents of al- 
mighty goodnefs, faid Belifarius, and they will do well to lesve 
the miniftry of vengeance to the demons of hell.—fhat the 
darknefs of ignorance fhould be difpeiled, and that truth fhould 
have its triumph throughout the world, muft be allowed, faid 
the emperor, to be coincident with the plan of Infinite Good- 
nefs.— Truth cannot fail to triumph, faid Belifarius, but it 
muft not be by the arm of flefh. Do you not perceive that, by 
putting the fword of vengeance into the hand of Truth, you 
entruft Error with it alfo? The very poffeffion of that fword 
will be ever deemed ‘a fufficient authority to wield it without 
mercy ; and, let me add, Perfécution will always be on the fide 
of the ftrongeft, and will there ere@ its banners according to 
the prevalence of opinion, and, as that fuggefts, will glut itfelf 
with the blood of unhappy victims. In this manner, we know, 
Anaftatius perfecuted that mode of faith which Juftinian now 
protects. ‘The defcendants of men; who were fermerly mur- 
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dered by the fpirit of intolerance, have now reverfed the {cene, 
and in their turn commit a daily maffacre upon the pofterity of 
thofe, who not long fince butchered mankind for the fervice of 
another religion. Behold thofe two princes, who thought to 
render themfelves acceptable to God by pioufly murdering their 
fellow-creatures! Suppofing the principle to be right, can 
either of them be fure that the blood he fpilt was that with 
which God delired to fee his altars imbrued? Error has an 
immentity of fpace, and truth is like a mathematical point in 
the prodigious void. And who has hit that point? Each man 
affumes that happinefs to himfelf; but upon what proof? If 
there be the cleareft evidence that he is right, can that evidence 
authorife him to infift, and to infift fword in hand, that man- 
kind fhould be convinced by it? Perfuafion comes from heaven, 
or it is the work of man. If from heaven, it will bring with 
it the credentials of its miffion ; if it be of human origin, it can 
only claim the authority of reafon over the faculties of the un- 
derftanding. Each man is anfwerable for his own foul, It is 
his bufinefs, therefore, and his only, to determine the choice 
upon which the happinefs or mifery-of his future exiftence de- 
pends. You would compel me to think as you do; and if you 
are miitaken, you fee how dear it coftsme. As to yourfelf, the 
error might have been innocent; will it be innocent to work 
my ruin? Alas! why is man fo arrogant as to fet up his own 
religious creed 2s a law to others? Millions, who had enter~ 
tained a rational fyftem of belief, have been feduced and im- 
pofed upon. But let it be even fuppofed that the zealous reli- 
gionilt is infallible : is it my duty to attach infallibility to any 
human opinion? God, he will fay, enlightens him: let him 
then charitably pray, that God will favour me in the fame man- 
ner. But, after all, if this infallibility be aflumed upon human 
evidence, what fecurity has the zealot for himfelf or for me, 
whom he has forced into his fect? The only point upon which 
all theologifts agree is, that they do not comprehend the very 
myfteries they dare to pronounce upon with fuch peremptory 
decifion ; and fhall it be a crime in me to doubt, where they do 
not underftand ? Let pure and fimple faith defcend from Hea- 
ven, and it will be fure of gaining profelytes : but decrees and 
penal edicts will give two things only to the world, rebels and 
hypocrites.’ “The brave will rebel, to vindicate the rights of 
the free-born mind, and they will be martyred ; cowards will 
wear the mafk of diflimulation ; while the fanatics of every fect 
will be fo many tigers let loofe upon mankind. Caft an eye 
upon Theodoric, that wife king of the Goths, whofe reign 
(if we except the latter end of it) was not inferior to the admi- 
niftration of our moft virtuous princes.. He was of the Arian 
perfuafion ; -but fo far from defiring to plant his own faith by. 
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the deftruGion of mankind, that he punifhed the occafional 
conformity of his favourites with death. ‘ How can [ think, 
he ufed to fay, that you will not betray me, fince with a {pirit 
of the bafeft complaifance you betray him who was adored by 
your forefathers ?”——The emperor Conftantius thought the 
fame. With him it was never a crime in the fubject to be 
fteady in his religious tenets; on the contrary, it was in his 
eyes a fin of the deepeft dye in any courtier to abjure his faith 
for temporal motives, and betray his foul for the fake of court- 
favour, Would to Heaven, that like them, Jultinian had 
never -bent himfelf to enflave the privilege of thinking! But 
alas! he fuffered himfelf to be involved in controverfies, which 
can never be ended ; and which gave him more trouble than all 
his illuftrious labours. For what were the confequences? Se- 
ditions, revolt, and maffacres. His own quiet and that of the 
ftate was undone. 

¢ The tranquillity of the ftate, faid the emperor, depends 
upon unity of fentiment.—The expreffion is equivocal, replied 
Belifarius, and the conftant fource of miftake. The minds of 
men are never in better harmony, than when each individual is 
at liberty to think for himfelf. Do you know whence it is that 
opinion is jealous, arbitrary, and intolerant ? It is owing to the 
fatal error of fovereigns, in thinking the {peculative opinions of 
mankind of high importance to the ftate, and diftinguifhing ore 
-dogmatical party with the moft partial favours, in prejudice and 
total exclufion of all the reft. ‘No man is willing to be marked 
out for contempt, profcribed, and {tripped of all his civil rights. 
Whenever a ftate is divided into two factions, and one of them 
engrofles all the advantages of the community, the other, what- 
ever be the caufe of difienfion, will think itfelf aggrieved, and 
the love of their country will give way to refentment and four- 
nefs of fpirit. The moft frivolous object will become grave and 
important, as foon as it influences the peace of fociety. It is 
that influence, and not the thing itfelf, which inflames the 
temper of party. Let a controverfy be raifed concerning the 
grains of fand on the fea-fhore; to that controverfy annex a 
degree of influence upon the condition of the fubject, and it will 
be managed with as much heat and animofity as any other 
gueftion. Religious fury is, for the moft part, compounded of 
envy, fierce defire, ambition, pride, hatred, and fanatic ven- 
geance, that tyrannizes with zeal, as if it were commiffioned 
‘by Heaven: and all thefe complicated paffions are the gods of 
which fovereigns are made implacable delegates. ‘Were there 
nothing to be gained on earth by waging war for heaven ; were 
zeal for truth to be deprived of a pious licence to murder ail 
who differ about an hypothefis ; were reJigious enmity no lon- 
ger allowed ta rife upon the ruins of the man it hates; were it 
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reftrained from enriching itfelf with the f{poils of the oppofite 
fect, and gaining undue honours and preferments ; the fpirits of 
mankind would foon be compofed, and all the various parties 
would be left to dogmatife after their own fafhion. 

‘ And fo the caufe of God would be abandoned, faid Jufti- 
nian.—The caufe of God, replied Belifarius, wants no enthu- 
fiafts to fupport it, Is it owing to polemical divinity that the 
fun rifes, and the flars glitter in the firmament? Truth fhines 
with its own pure genuine luftre, and the underftandings of 
men are not enlightened by burning the faggots of perfecution, 
The actions of mankind are committed by Heaven to the jurif- 
diction of fovereigns ; but to judge of the inward fentiment, is 
aright referved for the great Searcher of hearts, That Truth 
has not chofen princes for its arbitrators will be perfe&ly plain, 
if we confider, that not one of them is exempt from error.» 

‘ If the liberty of thinking, faid the emperor, muft not be 
limited, the liberty of atting will foon claim the fame -im- 
munity, 

‘¢ There can be no danger of it, replied Belifarius: it is in 
that refpect that man is under the immediate controul of the 
civil power ; and while that power confines itfelf within the 
limits of law and natural juftice, it will have the lefs occafion 
for force to maintain its own dignity, and the good order of fo- 
ciety, The bafis of authority is juitice ; remove the latter, and 
the former falls to the ground. I want to know by what arts 
of illufion is mortal man to deify himfclt, and induce his fellow- 
creatures to be duped by the monftrous apotheofis to fuch a 
depth of infatuation, as to let him, fword in hand, command 
mankind to believe what he believes, and think what he thinks? 
Afk the commanders of the army, whether the logic of the 
{word has ever convinced the world? Eid them tell you what 
were the effects of violence and rigour again{t the Vandals? I 
was in Sicily; Salonfon arrived in the extremity of defpair : 
¢¢ All is over in Africa, faid he; the Vandals have revolted; 
Carthage is taken, and they have committed the vileft ravage ; 
within the walls and round the country all is a deluge of blood; 
and this horrid confufion is owing to certain polemical zealots, 
who do not underftand themfelves, and of -courfe never can 
be reconciled. If the emperor will mix himfelt thus in abftra& 
fophiftry, and publifh his edicts in fupport of fubthctics which 
he does not comprehend, let him put his irrefragable deétors at 
the head of his armies: for my part I refign: they have driven 
me beyond all patience.” ‘Thus that brave man declared his 
fentiments ; between ourfelves he was in the right. There are 
paffions enough incident to human nature for the difquiet of the 
world, without having the torch of difcord lighted up by fa- 
naticifm. ; 
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* And who, enquired the emperor, fhall quench the flames 
of difcord ?—The nature of the human mind will quench the 
flame, returned Belifarius: for cafuifts will grow tired at laft 
of fkirmifhing about propofitions men cannot underftand, and 
cavilling about diftinétions none have leifure to attend to. At 
firft indeed, new-fangled opinions excited curiofity, and that 
curiofity encouraged the eagernefs of difputation. Take awa 
from controverfy all importance in the eyes of the world, and it 
will foon be out of fafhion: men in that cafe will endeavour to 
diftinguifh themfelves by fomething different from an idle hy- 
pothefis. I compare thefe polemical bigots to a fet of cham- 
pions in the public games, who would embrace one another in 
perfect good homour if left to themfelves; but being gazed at 
by the multitude, they cut one another’s throats. 

‘ To avow the truth, faid Tiberius, his reafonings have al- 
moft convinced me.—What troubles me, faid the emperor, is, 
that upon this fyftem the zeal of a prince can render no fervice 
to religion. 

‘ Heaven preferve me, returned Belifarius, from doing that 
mifchief. I leave him the fureft means of ferving the interefts 
of religion, by making the foundnefs of his faith appear from 
the purity of his moral’s; and by holding forth the tenour of 
his government as an evidence, and indeed as a pledge for the 


‘truth that governs his actions. By making men happy it is eafy 


to make profelytes. A good and upright king has a more power- 
ful er-nire over the hearts of men, than all the pious friends of 
periecution colleéted together. It is indeed eafier and more ex- 
peditious to cut men’s throats than to perfuade them: but if 
bigot kines were to raife their voice to the Moft High, with 
this gueltion, What arms would you have us employ to make 
you adored upon earth? and if God would deign to make him- 
felf heard, the anfwer would be, DisPpLay, your ViRTUEs.’ 

‘ As foon as the emperor’s {pirits, which had been much 
agitated by this enquiry, grew calm again in the filence of re- 
treat, he recalled to mind the maxims and the counfels of the 
religious fectaries that furrounded him; their enthufiaftic vio- 
Jence, the'r pride, and unrelenting animofity. What a con- 
traft, faid he, has Belifarius exhibited ! A man grown grey in 
battle, and yet breathing the fweetnels of humanity, meeknefs, 
and benevolence! whercas the minifters of the God of peace 
preach nothing but imperious arrogance and implacable rigour ! 
The old hero is at once pious and juft: he loves his God, and 
wifhes to fee him adored by all; he only requires that the ado- 
ration offered up fhould fpring from fentiment and free-will. 
Alas! I have given way toa falfe zeal, which, at the bottom, 
_ no better than a rage to tyrannize over the human under-~ 

andins.’ | 
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We fhall not anticipate the refle&tions-of our liberal-hearted 
Readers upon what Mr, Marmontel advances on this fubjeé&t.— 
As to the tranflation, the above extract fufficiently fpeaks its | 


uncommon merit. R> 
@ 
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An Effay on Grimes and Punifbments, ‘tranflated from the Itahan; 
with a Commentary attributed to Monfieur de Voltaire. Tranflated 
fromthe French, 8vo. 48. 6d. Almon. 


Ou Readers may remember to have feen a fuccinét account 
of the original of this tranflation from the Italian, in the 
Appendix to our 32d volume; we fhall therefore confine the 
prefent article chiefly to Mr. Voltaire’s Commentary, of which 
we have hitherto taken no notice. It miay not however be amifs, 
concerning the Effiay, to inform the Reader of fome particulars 

_which'we leatn from the Tranflator’s preface. ¢* It is now, 
fays he, about 18 months fince the firft publication ; in which 
time it hath paffed through no lefs than fix editions in the original 
language; the third of which was printed within fix months 
after its ‘fir appearance. It hath been tranflated into French ; 
that tranflation hath alfo been feveral times reprinted, and per- 
haps no book, on any fubje&t, was ever received with more avi- 
dity, more generally read, or more univerfally applauded. The 
Author is the Marquis Reccaria, of Milan. The whole was read, 
at different times, in a fociety of learned men in that city, and 
was publifhed at their defire.’ 

That the Italians fhould have received this book with avidity, 
is not furprifing, as every attack upon arbitrary power and op- 
preffion, ‘cannot fail to be acceptable to the moft intelligent part 
of the people of every nation; but itis really wonderful that a book 
written in vindication of the natural rights of mankind, fhould 
have been permitted to circulate through a county enflaved by 
civil’ and ecclefiaftical authority. From this event, it feems 
probable, that the time is not far off, when other nations, as 
well ‘as’ ourfelves, will become fenfible, that there are certain 
rights and privileges which all mankind inherit, and that no ' 
{pecies of men, whether emperors, kings, parliaments or priefts, 
have a right to tyrannize over their fellow-creatures. * Laws, fays 
this admirable author, are the conditions under which men, na- 
turally ‘independent, united themfelves in fociety, Weary of 
living in a continual ftate of war, and of enjoying a liberty 
which became of little value from the uncertainty of its dura- 
tion, they facrificed one part of it, to enjoy the reft in peace 
-and fecurity. “The fum of all thefe portions of the liberty of 
each individual, conftituted the fovereignty of a nation, and 
‘was depofited in the hands of the fovereign, as the lawful admi- 
niftrator.’ 
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We now turn to Mr. Voltaire’s Commentary, which is 

fubjoined to this eflay, and which, notwithftanding the doubt 

| exprefled in the title, we are of opinion will be determined to 

be really the work of that author, from the following examples, 

in which there appears a fingularity of humour which we have 

never yet feen imitated with any tolerable degree of fuccefs. In 

his chapter on the punifhment of heretics, * A’ young lady of 

quality, fays he, {ufpected to have fafted on a Sunday, was, at 

Bourdeaux, only ftoned to death. ‘Thefe punifhments appeared 

too mild ; it was proved that God required, that heretics fhould 

be roafted alive. The peremptory argument, in fupport of 

this opinion was, that God punifhes them in that manner in 

the next world, and that every prince, or his reprefentative, 

, even down to a petty conftable, is the image of God* in this 
fublunary world.’ 

In his chapter of witches, * In the year 1748, fays he, in the 
bifhoprick of Wurtzburg, an old woman was convicted of 
witchcraft, and burnt. This was an extraordinary phenomenon 
in the prefent century. But how incredible, it feems, that a 
people who boafted of their reformation, and of having trampled 
fuperftition under their feet, and who flattered themielves that 
they had brought their reafon to perfection ; is it not wonder- 
ful, I fay, that fuch a people fhould have believed in. witch- 
craft; fhould have burnt old women accufed of this crime, 
and that above a hundred years after the pretended reformation ? 

‘In the year 1652, a country woman of the little territory of 
Geneva*met the devil in her way from the city.. The devil 
gave her a kifs, received her homage, and imprinted on her 
lip, and on her right breaft, the mark which he was wont to 
beftow upon his favourites. This feal of the. devil .is a little 
fign upon the fkin, which renders it infenfible, af we are af- 
fured by all the demonographical civilians of thofe times.. The 
devil ordered the woman to bewitch two young girls. She 
obeyed her mafter punctually. The parents of the girls ac- 
cufed her of dealing with the devil. The girls being confronted 

‘with the criminal, declared that they felt a continual pricklin 

in fome parts of their bodies, and that they were poflefled.’ In 
fhort the poor woman was burnt. | 

; We have tranfcribed thefe paflages as proofs of M. Voltaire’s 

| manner. The whole Commentary abounds with extraordina 

anecdotes and curious remarks, As tothe tranflation of this 
entire performance, it feems to have been executed with care 
and fidelity ;—but having, as yet, given it only a curfory pe- 
rufal, fome farther account of this publication may, perhaps, be 


given in our next, B 4s, 


* Cec the preceding Article, throughout. 
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The Hiftory of England from the Acceffion of Fames 1. to the Ele- | 
vation of the Houfe of Hanover. By Catharine Macaulay. 
Vol. If, 4to. 15s. Johnfton, &c. 


ROM the account we have given of the preceding volumes*, 
the Reader, we truft, is well acquainted with the general 
cope and character of the work before us. “The volume now 
under confideration continues the detail of the King’s arbitrary 
meafures, which in the event coft him his life and the nation 
its liberty: for all that the people gained by the wafte of blood 
and treafure which civil difcord exhaufted, was but a change of 
the modes of defpotifm, which fluctuated, according to the pre- 
vailing intereft of contending tyrants, till at length the tide of 
tyranny returned to its old channel, under Charles II. and his 
brother. In the fame channel it might probably have run till 
this hour, had not the flavifh bigotry of the latter, roufed the 
patriots of 1688 to reftrain its courfe, if not within due, at 
leaft within narrow bounds. 

The prefent volume perhaps will not be thought altogether fo 
interefting as thofe which precede it. The motes are very nu- 
merous, and chiefly confift of tedious and dry extracts from 
Rufhworth and the parliamentary hiftory ; the fubftance of which 
had better been comprized in the context, with fuch obferva- 
tions as the feveral fubjects fuggefted: yet it is but juft, how- 
ever, to remark, that if this volume fhould feem lefs animated } i 
than the foregoing, it muft not be wholly imputed to a remifs- 
nefs or Janguor in the fair hiftorian; for as it only contains an 
exemplification of the fame tyrannic difpofition difplayed under 
various modes of arbitrary adminiftration, there was not room 
to enliven it with thofe very pertinent and fpirited reflections 
which abound in the preceding volumes, without incurring the 
rifk of offending the nicer Reader, by a repetition of the fame 


fentiments, 
As the laft volume clofed with the death of Strafford, this 
opens with fome animadverfions on that memorable event. ’ 


¢ The opinion,’ fays the writer, © that the overthrow of mo- 
narchy was the immediate confequence of this circumftance, 
or that the king could have maintained aa inflexibility in regard ‘ 
to the fate of Strafford, are grounded on the authority of Cla- 
rendon, without other foundation than the chimeras of this 
flimfy politician.’ And it is added, that * Whoever accurately 
confiders the fituation of Charles at this period, muft acknow- 
ledge, that the only means whereby he could prolong to him- 


* Sed Rev ew Vol. xxix. p. 372—-411. and Vol, xxxil, p. 216— 
270. | . . 
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felf the fhadow of power, or the prefervation of life, was to 

ield to the torrent of the times, and give way to the initant 
demands of his people, who continued in a manner unanimous 
till the fate of Strafford was determined.’ Ina note on this 
paflage, fhe fubjoins that ‘ The king muft have funk under the 
torrent of popular rage, had he refufed the giving fatisfaCtion to 
his fubjeéts on this point. ‘The facrifice of Strafford preferyed 
to him, for fome time, his life and crown; and procured him 
afterwards a party ftrong enough to wage war againft his 
people,’ 

In thefe fentiments, we can by no means concur with the 
learned lady ; and though we are far from entertaining an high 
Opinion of Clarendon’s political character, yet in this inftance 
we think his judgment well founded. It is not eafy to conceive 
how the facrifice of Strafford could contribute to procure the 
king a party ftrong enough to wage war againft his peopie. As 
the king had manifefted to the public, that he wanted the gra- 
titude, the humanity, the policy, or the power to fave the {er- 
vile inftrument of his will, what reafonable hopes could tMey 
entertain, who afterwards attached themfelves to him in his de- 
clining fortune, of me¢ting with any return of favour, or even 
of protection? Might they not rather conclude, that if the 
king fucceeded, their loyalty would be undiftinguifhed and un- 
rewarded, and that if he was defeated, he might make terms 
with his people, by facrificing them as his counfellors and abet- 
tors? In fhort, it appears to have been one of the moft glaring 
political errors the king could be guilty of, and could only ferve 
to abate the zeal of his adherents, and deter others from attach- 
ing themfelves to his intereft, As to the party he formed to 
make head againft his people, the far greater part of the lea- 
ders were no doubt averfe from the king and his arbitrary mea- 
fures, but they thought that they had a much fairer profpe& 
of fecuring their horours and their influence under the domi- 
nion of the crown, than under the power of an unknown and 
uncertain conftitution: but, happily for the nation, the king’s 
errors, however fatal to himf{elf, were favourable to the caule 
of liberty. 

Our Hiftorian goes on in the next place to relate the proceed- 
ings of parliament; where the following refolutioh pafled among 
others: © Refolved, that the eftates of all fuch perfons, living 
or dead, as have, by colour of any patent, received from the 
fubject, under pretence of cuftom, over and above that threc- 
pence in the pound anciently due unto the king by law, or have 


been fharers with the patentees, ought to be made liable to refti-" 


tution for fo much as appears, by their accounts and confeffions, 
to be clearly gained by them. Tohis refolution, which exafed 
i jult retribution of public property, has becn cenfured by a 

very 
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very judicious hiftorian, as a ftretch of arbitrary power not found- 
ed in equity, becaufe the right ofimpofing had been adjudged to | 
the king by the courts of Weftminfter-hall. ‘The profligate de- 
pendance of thofe courts was in this reign very notorious ; and 
in cafes of private property, the man who wilfully or ignorant- 
ly purchafes a falfe title, fubjeéts himfelf and his heirs to the 
hardfhip of refunding whenever the right owner can make good 
his claim.’ 
Mrs, M’s vindication of this ftrange refolution, does not ap- 
pear to be appofite and fatisfactory. It is true, that a man who 
purchafes a falle title, fubjects himfelf and his heirs to refund 
to the right owner; butthe right owner may be for ever exclud- 
ed, either by not making his claim in due time, or by:an er- ; 
roneous adjudication againft him in the laft court of judicature, 
from whence there lies no appeal. Soin the cafe in queftion, 
admitting the right to the property acquired under thefe pa- 
tents, to have been ever fo ill-founded, yet as it had been efta- 
biifhed judicially, there was not the leaft pretence for fubje@ing 
thefe eftates to reftitution, more efpecially after the death of the 
patentees. It is not enough to fay that the courts at this time 
were dependant, for if fuggeftions of this kind are admitted to 
refcind their adjudications, no man can tell when his property is 
fecure. ‘They judge very ill, who think to ferve the caufe of 
freedom by a violation of its firft principles ; and nothing can 
be more repugnant to the fpirit of liberty, than for the legiflative ; 
branch to interpofe ex poft facto, and {abject any one to forfei- 
ture or lofs by a retrofpective law. It is the office of the legif- 
lature to correct the errors of judicial determinations, by pro- 
viding that they may not be drawn into precedent for the fu- 
ture; but to refcind them by a retrofpettivelaw mutt be inju- 
rious to the principles of every free government, as it tends to 
render every thing that is held under the laws of fociety, totally 
unftable and precarious, which is the very perfection of flavery. - 
Among other proceedings of the parliament, they pafled a 
bill on which the fair hiftorian makes the following ftri€ture. 
© A few weeks after Strafford’s execution, the houfe of com- 
mons, with more generofity than prudence, pafled a bill for re- 
ftoring his honours and titles to his children. This ftri@ture 
may be looked on as fevere; but it is not for the advantage of a 
ftate that a man’s family fhould be benefited by his public vices, 
neither is it compatible with the laws of equity that they fhould 
be fufferers for them: therefore, if the parliament had preferved 
ajuft medium, they would have reinftated the earl of Strafford’s 
children in the honour and fortune he was pofleffed of before 
he entered into the fervice of the court, but deprived them of 
the enjoyment of the wages of iniquity. ‘This opinion, con- 
fittent with the laws of juftice and found policy, is to be taken 
generally " 
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nerally; nor can it be fuppofed a reflection on the defcen- 
dants of the earl of Strafford, fince pofterity is not anfwerable 
for thecrimes of their anceftors. The greateft patriot, and moft 
virtuous citizen, may fpring from the loins of the moft corrupt 
member of fociety.’ 

The medium which the learned lady thinks the parliament 
fhould have preferved, feems, like moft hair-breadth diftinc- 
tions, to be rather nice than juft. Shedoes not, we apprehend, 
prefume that Strafford became criminal immediately on his 
entrance into the fervice of the court. If not, where is the 
line to be drawn, and from what period fhould the meafure of 
his iniquity be deemed fo great, as to have made it juft to have - 
excluded his pofterity from the enjoyment of .his honours and 
é poflefions? ‘There is no eftablifhing a partial forfeiture in fuch 
cafe ; for, by the principle on which forfeitures are defended, 
when once a man, by any capital crime, infringes the laws of 
the fociety under which he lives, much more when he proves a 
rebel to the conftitution, he thereby declares himfelf unwilling 
to continue a member of that fociety, and very juftly incurs the 
forfeiture of every thing which he acquired, or held, under the 
protection of thofe.laws which he has violated. How far it is 
juft to extend fuch forfeiture to the innocent pofterity, has been 
a fubject of frequent difcuffion: but we do not hefitate to de- 
clare that, in our judgments, fuch forfeitures are againft the 
| principles of natural juftice and of found policy. 

The hiftorian, however zealous for the honour of the com- 
mons in this parliament, does not fcruple to admit that ‘ amon 

thofe heroic exertions in the caufe of liberty which fignalize this 
houfe of Commons, the particular urgency of circumftances 
occafioned them to lay fome very arbitrary reftraints on the prefs.’ 
What thefe urgent circumftances were, we are not told: we 
may venture however to affirm, that no circumftances whatever 
can juftify arbitrary reftrictions of this nature. It is indeed 
fcarcely to be imagined that an aflembly labouring in the caufe 
of freedom fhould have any occafion for reftraining the prefs. 








As reafon and nature is on their fide, they need not fear to re- 
fute by argument, any publications in oppofition to their mea- 

fures ; they only need to dread the licence of the prefs, whofe | 

conduct will not ftand the teft of public fcrutiny. | 

‘The difputes between the king and the houfe of commons 


grew every day more irreconcileable, and in the mean time the ; 
rebellion in Ireland gained ground. At length, however, the : 
Commons voted that ten thoufand Scots fhould be fent into 
Ireland, on condition that they would condefcend to be com- 

manded by the government of England fettled in Ireland: and . 

it was refolved, that ten thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe 

fhould be raifed in England for thé fame fervice. It was fome- 

tume, ourhifturian obferves, * before this refolution was carried 

s into 
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into practice, the houfe of Lords having refufed their affent to 
a preamble in the bill for prefling of men for the particular fer- 
vice of Ireland, declaratory of the fubjeéts’ privileges; viz. 
‘¢ That the King had in no cafe, excepting that of invafion, 
from a foreign power, authority to prefs men into his fervice.” 
This affertion abolifhed that noxious prerogative which the 
crown had aflumed of obliging men to perform any tafk of 
pretended public fervice which fhould be impofed on them; a 
prerogative which, in this reign, ha been ufed as a punifh- 
ment to refra€tory members of parliament, and to all ranks of 
men who had refufed to comply with the king’s illegal com- 
mands, to the great detriment of their fortune and health. 
Notwithftanding that fuch a limitation of regal authority was 
neceflary to the fecurity and free enjoyment of perfon, time, 
and property, yet the peers, who had fhewn lately fome fymp- 
toms of diftruft and jealoufy, were very obftinate on this arti- 
cle ; befides the whole bench of bifhops, who were always a 
dead weight on the fide of prerogative, the greater number of 
temporal lords began to apprehend that that noble fpirit of li- 
berty which flamed in the lower houfe, and from thence dif- 
fufed itfelf through the whole nation, might in its confequences 
affe&t their particular privileges ; anJ, as the nature, ufe, and 
operations of government began to be pretty generally under- 
ftood, that the Commons would, in their refearches on this 
fubje&, difcover this important truth, ** That invidious dif- 
tinctions and privileges are fo far from being inftrumental to the 
authority of laws, or the order, regularity, and decency of fo- 
ciety, that they muft neceflarily a& contrary to thefe purpofes.” 
To the bafenefs of a felfith confideration did the nobility fa- 
crifice the principles of reafon, juftice, and honour; and all, 
except a few, who, failing with the full tide of popular favour, 
were tranfported beyond the current of their natural affection, 
inclined to take. fhelter under the tyranny of the crown, from 
the dreaded invafion of democracy.’ 

Farther to illuftrate the important truth above inculcated, 
the hiftorian has fubjoined the following note. ¢ The juft free- 
doms of fociety depend not fo much on the lenity of the laws, 
as the entire and equal fubjection to the authority of the law; 
a thing much impeded by every poliiica! diftinction and privi- 
lege which is partial: as the freedom of fociety is materially- 
affected by it, fois the regularity, order, and decency of it. 
The fpirit-of licentioufnefs muft ever prevail in thofe commu- 
nities where part of its members can, by their authority, pro- 
tect others in the commiffion of ciimes, or evade, in their own 
perfons, the cenfure of the law.’ 

It is to be feared that thefe ideas are much too refined to be 
reduced to practice. It is difficult, if not impofiible for any 
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fociety to fubfift long without political diftinGions and privi- 
leges. Were a perfect equality once eftablifhed, the difference 
of natural ability and habitual application between man and 
man, would foon create envied diftinctions and privileges. 
Indeed we know not whether fuch an equality is to be defired 
or not: fora community formed on fuch a levelling plan, mutt 
be deftitute of all thofe animating motives, which infpire a 
glorious emulation, and give birth to many noble virtues. The 
members of fuch a community would become torpid and inert, 
and in the end degenerate into a favage ftate. indeed where 
diftin@ions and privileges are carried to fuch an extreme as to 
enable any members of the community to protect others or 
fcreen themfelves in the commiffion of crimes, there a fpirit of 


Jicentioufnefs, as the hiftorian juftly obferves, muft ever pre- 


vail. But abufes of this kind may be corrected, without the 
abolition of every diftinction and privilege. 


[Zo be concluded in our next. ] R~--d . 
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Letters written from Liverpool, Chefter, Corke, the Lake of Kil- 
darney, Dublin, Tunbridge-Wells, Bath. By Samuel Derrick, 
Efq; Mafter of the Ceremonies at Bath. 12mo. 2 ° 
Vols. 48. fewed. Davis and Reymers. 


R. Derrick, whofe literary abilities are well known to 
fuch of our Readers as are converfant with the poetical 
productions of the prefent age, has here given the public an 
agreeable little Mifcellany, in profe. Some few of his letters, 
in this collection, will not, perhaps, by the fevere critic, be 
deemed of much importance; but, in the general, they are 
not deftitute of matter that may prove entertaining to all thofe 
who read only to while away a leifure hour: and in that view, 
they will probably be well [we might have faid loyally, or du- 
tifully] received, by the authors loving /ubjeé?s * of Bath,—the 
region of amufement and polite diffipation. 

The perfonages who figure in the lift of Mr. Derrick’s cor- 
refpondents, are the Earl of Corke, the Earl of Pomfret, the 
Earl of Shannon, the late Lord Southwell, Mr. George Faulk- 
ner, James Bofwell, Efq; the Rev. Mr. Enoch Markham, the 


* Though it may feem unneceflary to explain this by obferving that 
the mafter of the ceremonies is monarch of Bath, and that Mr. D. is 
fucceflor, by ele&tion, to the late king, Nasu,—which is fo notorious 
to all Europe; yet we have deemed it proper to infert this note, fag the - 
information of our readers in Monomotapa, Indoftan, and Terra Ma- 


gellanica: to fome of whom this circumftance might not be altogether 


fo well known. 
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Letters were written to thefe Lords and Gentlemen, by Mr. D. 
Thofe addrefled to our author, are, one from Lord Corke, one 
from Mr. Mallet, and one from T— R— Efg;—-to thefe are 
added, three from the late William Ockenden, Efq;+ to the 
right hon. Lady J nC r: defcribing the lake of Kil- 
larney and its environs, The whole of the correfpondence 
bears date from 1760 to 1765, inchufive. 

In Letters 1—5. in reciting the principal occurrences in his 
journey and voyage from London to Corke, Mr. Derrick de- 
feribes the great trading towns of Birmingham and Liverpool ; 
alfo the ancient city of Chefter: with fome other towns and 
places of note; particularly Knowfley, the feat of the Earls of 
Derby. Letters 6—11 are dated from. Corke, and -among 
cali ow contain a pretty ample account of that very 








able town and port; with one or two remarkable anec- 
dotes. In letter 12. he fets out, with an agreeeble party, for 
the celebrated lake of Killarney, in the county of Kerry, 50 
miles diftant from Corkes; and, en paffant, he defcribes the 
country adjacent to the laft mentioned place ; enlivening the 
detail with feveral pleafant anecdotes, &c. &c.* ‘Their water- 
excurfion on the celebrated lake is related, from Letter 13 to 
18, both inclufive—Our Readers may remefiber, that in the 
feventeenth volume of our Review, we gave a very ample and 
agreeable delineation of this delightful and wonderful place, 
from the late Dr. Smith’s hiftory of the county of Kerry; and, 
as a fupplement to that defcription, we fhall now extra&t fome 
particulars from Mr. D’s account, and Mr. Ockenden’s letters : 
which will alfo ferve as a fpecimen of the prefent publication. 

‘ This lake, fays Mr. Derrick, with a large extent of mountain, and 
a great quantity of land on the oppofite fhore, be'ongs to Sir Thomas 

Brown, Lord Vifeount Kenmare, who holds under a grant from’ Queen 
Elizabeth, being one of the Engliih fettlers, among whom the divided 
this wild uncultivated country. ‘ 

Lord Kenmare is. only a titular peer, of which, in Ireland, we have 
four claffes; thofe who forfeited in the troubles of 1641; *thofe who 
forfeited by Olives’s act of fettiement in 1652, for their iteadinefs to the 
king, and never were reflored ; thofe who forfeited in confequence of 

_thcir attachment to the laft mifguided Stuart who fat om the Britith 
throne ; and thofe to whom he gave titles afier his abdication, but 
which never were a’mitted. Of thts laft clafs is our honourable hoft, 
fo that he derives no advant:ges or immunities from his tit'e, though 









few people would better become a feat in the upper houfe: he is eafy, 
gg afiable and polite, and received part of bis education in Oxford, 
+ Member of parliament for Great Marlow. 
* Among other particulary, we have an account of the ancient family 
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Brider the care of a very learned and worthy friend of mine, who is 
“now a canon of Windfor. His tuition was indeed private ; for, being 
a Roman Cathol'c, he could not -be entered of the univerfity. The 
“people round him fpeak Joudly of his goodnefs to the poor: and of his 
“hofpitality to tirangers, his behaviour to us was a convincing proof. He 


“has a good talte’ for improvement and the polite arts, as may be feen in 


“the difpofitions of his gardens and the furniture of his houfe; where he 
has the nobleit chimney-piece, of Irifh marble, I ever faw: part of it 
‘was carved in London by Scheemaker ; the workmanfhip befpeaks the 
hand of a matter. One of the roomsis hung with tapeftry, made in 


“Ireland, which would not difgrace the manufaétory at the Gobelins, 


The fancy and dilpofition of the:figures, the livelinefs of the coloure 


‘ing, the management of light and fhade, and the foftnefs preferved 


through the whole, are admirable. To complete my defcription, his 


‘table was elegantly fpread, his venifon excellent, his wines genuine ; 
' und he gives them, to u‘e a common expreffion, ‘ like the fon of an 
‘Trith king, ——* Upon a hill, about a milefrom the houfe, the prefent 
“noble proprietor has taken in a park of fix or feven hundred acres, 


where there is pienty of timber, and great variety of ground, under ex- 
cellent cover for the deer, which frolic round in numerous herds, par- 
ticularly the red deer, ‘for which the hills of this part of Ireland were 
once famous, and which are here amazingly large and fat. There are 
many fituations in this fine park, that prefent the eye with the moft 
pleafing landfeapes. Before you rolls a large body of water, the ex- 


tent cf which outftretches fight: thi:, with the leaft wind, is worked 


up into high foaming waves, which, on one hand, wafh the foot of a 
huge chain of mountains that feem to have no boundaries: fome of 


‘them are richly covered with oak, afh, elm, and other wood, hanging 
‘ from {uch ftupendous fleeps as fill the mind with horror and furprize; 


while others exhibit only a bofom of craggy, bare, inholpitable rocks, 


’ On the other hand is. feen a coantry, which’ fteals imperceptably into 


rifing hills, covered with verdure, and beautifully contrafted to the op- 

* Lord Kenmare’s improvements here are amazing: he raifed the 
town from nothing, introduced the linen and woollen manufactures, 
fértilifed bogs, and cultivated barren fands. Some time fince, here 
were horfe-races once a year; but, as they made the country people 
drunken and idle, his jordfhip fuppreffed them, making an allowance 
to the publicans for the !ofs they might thereby fuft.ia, in an abatement 
of their rent:.’—Here we fee a Patriot indeed ! 

The fifteenth Letter continues the defcription. Lord Ken- 


“mare, among other inftances of his polite and hofpitable recep- 


tion of the /frangers, accommodated them with a veflel fuitable 
to the navigation of the lake; with a fmall piece of cannon, 


“ito.prove the ftrength and variety of the echoes for which this 


place is fo highly celebrated ; and they had with them a fervant 
with a French-horn, an inftrument equally requifite, to fhew 
the aftonifhing effects of the mufic.—For what Mr. Derrick 
fays ‘of thefe, we fhall refer to his letter,—as the fame parti- 


~-sulars again occur in Mr. Ockenden’s recital. 
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¢ This morning, though the fky looked lowering, and the tops of 
the mountains were moftly rendered invifible by the heavy mifts, we 
ventured on our voyage in a ftout fix oared boat without fails. The 
noble proprietor had prohibited the ufe of fails, becaufe they occafion- 
ed many accidents ; and we were convinced of the prudence of this re- 

ulation, front the fedden fqualls of wid that broke upon us wherever 
there was any Opening of the hills, whereby our courfe was often ftop- 
ped, and we muft have been overfet in a boat with fails, Befides this, 
the driving mifts beat fo ftrongly in our faces, that we could {fcarcely 
peep above the capes of our coats. I cannot fay but that it was plea- 
fant to fee, on one hand, the fhowers pofting round the borders of the 
mountains, apburn by the wings of the wind; while, on the other, 
variety of beautiful rainbows danced before us, the extremities of which 
were within piftol-fhot. . 

« The computed length of the lower lake is fix miles, and the breadth 
four at the wideft part. ‘The ground onthe Killarney fide rifes gently 
from the fhore into fmall pleafant hills crowned with verdure, and ftored 
with good hérds of cattle, with here-and there acabin. On the oppo- 
fite fide, there rife from the edge of: the water, huge inacceflible moun- 
tains, which wind very intricately round to the upper lake, at the topof 

‘which they meet with others that flope away on the contrary fide ; fo 

' that the upper lake is entirely furrounded by ftupendous hills, and there 
are but few places whereat you can with any fafety put afhore. The 
torrents that pour down on every hand with amazing impetuofity, con- 
tribute much to the magnificence of the landfcape. After great rains, 
you fee them in the higheft perfe&tion. One of thefe, called the river 
Lane, gives the name of Lough-lane to this extenfive lake. Another 
very remarkable water-fall is the fuperflux of a collection of water on 

the top of the high mountain of Mangertogh, called the Devil’s 
punch bowl. 

* In pafling from the lower to the upper lake, you go for fome di- 
flance through a gut, which forms the communication between’both 
Jakes. Two mountains, called Glena and Turk, feem here almoft to 
join; and at this place is a bridge, over which we pafied, quitting our 
boat, as the violence of the current was greater than we could venture 
to item. After climbing over many rocksand dangerous declivities, and 
forcing our way through briars and brambles, we found another boat 

' teady to carry us forward to the upper lake, 

* ‘There are feveral iffands, as well on the upper as lower lake; on 
which are many decayed hermitages and ruined buildings, formerly 
facred to-folitude, fanctity and religion. The upper lake is much more 
- contra€ted in breadth than the lower ; yet it is faid to cover a thoufand 
acres.of land: double that number forms the bed of the Jatter. The 
iflands alfo on this are more numerous, and in them nature exhibits a 
different afpect : fomey for example, are crowned with trees, fhrubs, 
‘and the moft beautiful ever-greens ; others are covered with heath only, 
‘asthe: Rabbet ifland: Donoghoe’s prifon is only a bare, barren rock; — 
’ while nature feems lavifh of her gifts to Inisfallen, the largeft ifland 
upon anyof thefe lakes, beiug above two miles in circumference, and 
about a mile acrofs. ‘The patture of this ifland is fo rich, that it fattens 
wattle fooner than any known part of the world; and, that, all the year 
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round, without the neceflity of any kind of dry fodder. All forts of . 


corn thrive amazingly, and fruits and garden-ftuff arrive very early at 
maturity. Here are the ruins of an ancient monaftery, which occupied 
a large extent of ground, moft delightfully fituated.’ 

his letter concludes with fome account of the renowned 
O'Donoghoe, of whom the lower and more fuperftitious natives 
of the place tell fuch miraculous tales.—In the fixteenth epiftle, 


the defcription pfoceeds : 

‘ Nothing can be more delighting than the fublime objects that 
ftrike the eye from every part of the lake of Killarney, often called 
Lough-lane. On one hand, Mangertogh, and other mountains, that 
lift their tops to the fkies, and, giant-like, feem to threaten the fcaling 
of heaven, rife aweful from the verge of the lake; in fome places bald, 
white and naked, as if old age had ftripped them of their ornaments ; 
in others, crowned with flourifhing trees and enlivening verdure, re- 
prefenting nature in a youthful and invigorated ftate: from their fides 
rufh foaming cafcades, that delight the contemplative ear, while they 
amufe the enraptured eye. On the other hand, a fine, improved, ci- 
vilifed country, ornamented with a handfome town *, and many gen- 
tlemens feats, iflands, differing no lefs in their produce than their fitua- 
tion, beautifully interfperfed ; rivers pouring from many quarters into 
this capacious lake; thefe, and innumerable other beauties of nature, 
raife our attention, and command our admiration, ‘The fides of the 
mountains, and many of the iflands, are clothed not only with oak, 
awh, yew and holly, but with the moft delightful odoriferous fhrubs, as 
myrtles, beyond any thing produced in England ; together with the 
srtites, and forbus or fervice-tree.’ 

Our’ Author fays, the inhabitants of this beauteous fpot, 
informed him, that the arbutus (a native of Italy) grows here, 
fometimes, to the height of 20 feet:—-what pity that fuch a 
fine colony of thefe lovely fhrubs as once flourifhed in this part 
of the country, fhould have been almoft deftroyed, as we learn 
they were, only tofupply the iron-works with fuel! To add 
to this devaftation, an accidental fire confumed many acres of 
land, well-wooded with the arbutus and other choice trees al- 


ready mentioned. 

‘ Thefe mountains formerly abounded with the large red ftag, which 
is efteemed the choiceit kind of venifon ; but they are now rarely to be 
foynd, except in parks, the breed being hunted down, When one of 
thefe deer is tracked to his covert, the peafants are ranged in different 
parts of the mountains to keep him, with their faves and fhouts, from 
avoiding the courfe through which it is intended to hunt him. When 
he finds he cannot efcape, he precipitates himfelf down fome decljvity, 
and takes the water, where the chafe is continued by boats; apd the 
oppofite fhore being lined with the country people, he cannot get off, 
unlefs permitted. The found of the horns, the niufic of the hounds, 
and the fhouts of the people, forma concert chearful and animating, 


‘ 


to a degree not to be conceived but by thofe who have heard it,’ 


¢ Killarney. 
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Letter 17.—‘ We rode this morning to Mucrufs,” [fituated on a kind 
of peninfula towards the fouthern, part of the Jake] ‘ a feat belonging 
to Edward Herbert, Efq; who refides in England, where he reprefents 
in parliament the borough of Ludlow in Sbropfhire. Mucrufs gives 
name toa {mall peninfula, about five miles from the town of Killarney, 
where formerly there were copper and iron works, but which have. 
been difcontinued for want of wood. -Mr, Herbert, apprifed of the 
profits that muff accrue from the removal of this defect, has made, at 
a convenient diftance, a large plantation of afh, which thrives apace. 
This peninfula partly enclofes a fmall, but moft delightful'bafon, which 
is called Mucruf-'ake, and communicates, through fmall channels, 
with tie reft of the water. This place is rural and pleafant, even to 
its utmoft extremity, and greatly favours a difpofition for retirement, 
The ground is a wild barren heath, with heaps of the pyrites fcattered’ 
around ; and the borders are wafhed by a clear ftream, the noife where~ 
of induces a foothing meJancholy. Nothing can more contribute to the 
indulgence of contemplation. 

Before you, is a large body of water in perpetual agitation, and de= 
lightfully interfperfed with iflands, different both in nature and form, 
which give an elegant variety to the profpect. On the left you are co~ 
vered by an amphitheatre of ftupcndous hills, fome of which are wooded’ 
down to the edge of the water. And here a number of fine ever- 
greens and fragrant fhrubs perfume the air with the moft delicious fcents;' 
while their richnefs: of colour charms the wandering eye. How, in 
this view, is the philofophic mind difpofed to admire nature, in purfuing 
her through the different flights in which fhe may ‘be traced; and to’ 
adore that Omnipotent Being, who forms the feed, {catters it over the 
land, and defends it. through every ftage till arrived at maturity! for, 
: sg part of the fcene, art has never interpofed her improving 

and, 

* From the bottom of a rock, (that feems, and has perhaps for ages 
feemed, ready totumble into the fubjacent tlream—fo flender is its hold 
of the mountain) you may obferve large flourifhing trees, with their 
branches projecting downward, and their roots fpreading towards the 
fky ; while in other fpots, where buman foot has never trod, nor hand 
of man ingrafted, you thall fee two or three fpecies of wood growin 
out of one and the fame trunk, each ina very flourifhing ftate. Theft 
mountains, in other places rugged and bare, exhibit the moft chilling’ 
profpects of wildnefs not to be tamed, and gloominefs of vaft extent. 
The whole of this fublime fcene is finely enlivened wih waterfalls, 
which have formed for themfelves channels through the hills, and, afte 
rain, come thundering down with amazing impetuofity. = 

* Your view on the other fide is much more civilifed; the land bear- 
ing all poflible marks of cultivation, and t'ea'ing into gentle afcents. 
Rofs ca§le, (where there is always a garrifon) and the town of Killare 
ney, give’you fume idea of fociety’. 

This letter concludes with a well imagined, if not real addi- 
tion to all that was natural in this romantic fcéne; viz. the 
fudden appearance of a beautiful young female, fo attired, and. 
fo attended, that our enraptured author very naturally miftook 
her for the guardian goddefs of the neighbouring hills, or, at 
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leaft, a water:nymph prefiding over the adjadent flood: but, 
for farther particulars relating to this lovely apparition, we re- 
fer to the letter at large—as we have not room for the infertion 
of every thing which we might be tempted to extraét.—We 
fhould now proceed, directly, to the more diffulive defcription 
of this enchanting place, given by Mr. Ockenden; but as his 
letters are printed at the end of the 2d Volume, it will be more 
regular to take the whole feries along with us: by which means, 
too, we may be able to afford fome relief to the eye of the 
reader, by directing his view, for a little: while, to other 
objects. 

Letters 18 and 1a, which complete the firft Volume, contain 
a view of Mucrufs-houfe ; an account of the author’s unfor- 
tunate ducking in the lake of Killarney, into which he was 
plunged by a ftumbling horfe; and fome remarks on the inland 
canals which were then (1760) cutting through this part of the 
kingdom :—We now attend him to Dublin. 

The fecond Volume opens with Letter 20. addrefled to the 
Earl of Corke, in which are fome marks of the writer’s great 
refpect for the Earl of Shannon; and a recital of his journey 
from the county of Kerry to Dublin. Letter 21 continues this 
fubject ; and in the courfe of his narrative, he gives his noble 
correfpondent fome account of Limeric, Waterford, and Kil- 
kenny: embellifhed with the exhibition of a fingular chara&er 
which fellin his way, near the laft-mentioned place. 

Letter 22. is from Lord Corke to Mr. Derrick, in which the 
noble writer pays fome civilities to Mr. D’s literary abilities. 
Indeed his lordfhip could do no lefs, in return for the handfome 
things which our Author had faidof my Lord’s genius and ta- 


lents, in fome preceeding letitrs:—But we have no room for 


compliments. 


In letter 23. from Mr. Mallet to Mr. D. dated in 1760. 
the former takes fome pains to perfuade the latter to accept of 
preferment in the church; and among other arguments, he ufes 
this very ftrange one: * It is eafier to rife in the church than 
in any other department: fome talents and abilities are required 
to fill any other ftation,— but to be a J—e or a B—p, — Lawns 
and furr’d gowns hide all.’ And then he tells an odd ftory of 
an old French dancing-mafter, who, under the patyonage of 
the D, of D—t, when his Grace was Lord L——t of Ireland, 
obtaified preferment in the Church, merely becaufe no other 
method of providing for him occurred, .and notwithftanding 
Monfieur underftood nothing of Greek, was a ftranger to Latin, 
and could not even read Englifh.—Now, however Mr. D. 
might poffibly have been tempted, by fuch a reprefentation of 
the cafe, we think he had very good reafon to be affronted at 
his friend’s irreverend treatment of the order into which he would 
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have perfuaded him to enter.—Mr. D’s manner of declining 
this’ propofal, does him honour; for it fhews that he entertain- 
ed too high a reverence for religion, to make it fubfervient to 
merely temporal views.—Probably too, he has loft nothing by 
his integrity : the dominions he has fince acquired in Somerfet- 
fhire and Kent, affording him a revenue, perhaps, equal to 
any thing he could have expected from ecclefiaftical emolu- 
ments. 

In the 24th Letter, T R Efq; a young Templar, 
if we are not miftaken, in country-lodgings at Twickenham, 
defires Mr. D’s opinion of his courtfhip of a certain young lady. 
Mr. D’s anfwer, in Letter 25. is very fenfible, and his ani- 
madverfions on inordinate gaming are extremely juft, and well 
calculated, in particular, for the meridian of Bath: where, as 
we are informed. this gentleman’s endeavours (in another way— 
in virtue of his office) to difcountenance this deftru€tive though 
fafhionable vice, have been laucably, and not unfuccefsfully 
exerted. . 

The Letters from Tunbridge Wells, form a feparate divifion 
of this fecond volume. Their dates are from the year 1762, to 
1766; and they contain defcriptions of that noted refort of 
thofe who can afford to ramble about in fearch of health and 
pleafure ; and alfo of the circumjacent country,—including, 
particularly, the celebrated Penfhurft, the noble feat of the 
Sidney-samily. | f 

Wecome now to another general divifion of this publication 
the letters from Bath, They commence with No. 31, and are 
clofed by No. 35; and they bear date from 1762, to 1766. 
Like the feries from Tunbridge, the firft four of thefe contain 
an entertaining defcription of Bath and its environs. In the 
35th. addrefled to Captain Sharpe of the Guards, we have Mr. 
Derrick’s fentiments relating to the Italian mufical drama ; 
with a very juft charaéter of the celebrated Metaftafio,—the 
Shakefpeare of that nation.—And here we take leave of Mr. 
Derrick, the remainder of the volume comprehending only 
Mr. Ockenden’s three letters defcribing the lake of Killarney, 
and Mucrufs gardens. ‘To this pleafing fubject we now gladly 
return ;——we cannot propofe to tran{cribe thefe letters entirely ; 
but we fhall endeavour to gratify the curiofity of our readers, 
by extracting fome of the moft ftriking parts of them. © | 
Inthe firft of Mr. O’s defcriptive epiftles, he fets out with 
a pleafant recital of the ftory of the famous O’ Donoghoe, which 
we have not room to repeat; and fhall only inform our readers 
that, he was formerly Lord of this lake, and all the furrounding 








fhore, to a confiderable extent; that he died many hundted 
years ago; and that he frequently returns from the other world, 
purely to revifit his quondam domains, and fhew himfelf ‘to the 
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defcendants of his former vaflals; many of whom can /fafely 
fwear to the reality of his repeated apparitions.—The natural 
connexion between thefe fuperftitious anecdotes, and the def- 
cription of the lake and its environs, will be obvious to tho 
who confult the letters at large, 

The prefent proprietor of O‘Donoghoe’s dominions’, fays Mr. Ock- 
enden, ‘ is lord Kenmare, a gentleman, by univerfal good character, 
of as much fpirit, tafte, and politenefs, as any man in the three king- 


doms, [had not the honour of his acquaintance, but ventured to fend 


him a card, exprefling our great defire to fee the lake ; and his lordfhip 
in return moft obligingly furnifhed us with a fix-oared boat ready man- 
ned, and all the apparatus neceflary for our voyage. We put a cold 
dinner on board, together with a proper quantity of liquor, and em- 
barked by eight o'clock in the morning: the weather was fair; the 
wind was ftill; the lake was fmooth, and the boat, impelled by the 
oars, ‘* cut fwiftly through the clear expanfe,” till we reached Innis- 
fallan, an ifland of large extent, containing twenty Englifh acres, and 
lying half a league from fhore. 

‘ It appeared very beautiful to us from the boat, bordered round 
with rocks, and covered high with trees, 

‘ We landed near the remains of an old fabrick, built for the bufinefs 
of religion, a thoufand years ago, but now turned into a room, for the 
purpofes of pleafure. : 
~ © Te ftands upon a rock, looks down upon the water, is in part 
fhagged with ivy, and the whole buried in a wood. From hence, pur- 
fuing our way alonga fhady walk, which the noble proprietor has lately 
carried round the whole circumference, we pafled by great variety of 

round, fmall hills, gentle defcents, little brays, and rifiog promon- 
tories, all formed by the natural irregularity of theifland. Some of the 
interior parts have been ploughed up, where the richnefs of the foils, 
and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, are indeed furprifing : but all the 
reft ftill retains the pleafing wildnefs of a forett. 
_ © There are various eminences, in different parts of this moft truly 
fortunate ifle, commanding feveral beautiful views, over different parts 
of the lake. ‘To the north-weft, there is one, furveying an expanfe of 
water, four miles in length, and three in breadth, bounded on the right 
hand by the cultivated hills of Aghadoe, and on the left by thaggy 
mountains: there is another to the fouth-weft, which, extending two 
miles acrofs the lake, terminates in the bowery fhoulder of Mount Gle- 
na: but the fineft lies fouth-eaft, where the eye is loft in a labyrinth of 
water, winding round a multitude of :flands, rifing one beyond another; 
fome rocky and bare, and fome tufted with trees, which, thick on every 
fide, hang waving over the lake, —— 
' * From Ipnisfallan we therefore fteered another courfe, and after 
two miles of very pleafing navigation, with the open part of the lake 


> on our right hand, and the iflands cluftering on our left, we approach- 


ed thole Alpine hills which hang upon the fouthern edge of the water; 
and were quite tranfported with a marvellous fcene of pure nature, 
which there arofe before us, more exquifite than any I had ever {een, 
either in France, Italy, or England: it is formed by the fide of Moun: 
Glena, which bends a little hollowing, very rocky, oe 
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and is covered quite up with great variety of trees, as oak, beech, and 
moantain-a(h, moft beautifully blended with holly, yew, and arbutus, 
rooted in the rock a thoufand feet above the furface of the water. We 
refted upon our oars within the bowery bofom of this fublime theatre, 
(for fo I cail it, though the curve is fmail) and remained there fome 
time enraptured with the beauties we beheld. 

« Departing with reluétance, we coafted along a broken fhore, to 
the mouth of a confiderable river, which comes from another large 
piece of water among the mountains above, and after many turnings 
and windings in the courfe of five miles running, unites the two 
Jakes by a navigable communication, We rowed up this ferpentine 
ftream, in fome places very gentle, in others extremely rapid, and par- 
fuing our way through very uncommon fcenes of wildnefs, fuch as rocks 
clad wth the ftrawberry, or arbutus, tree, fhooting up through the 
crevices of the marble, we approached another tall mountain, called the 
Kagle’s neft, It begins to mfe from the edge of the water in a tteep 
flope, covered with foreft-trees mixed with ever-greens, above which 
it rifes perpendicular in rocks, quite naked, except fome tufts of ivy, 
fringing the edge of the cliff: from thence the mountain again g.ows. 
floping,-and covered with grafs, terminates in an obtule pike more than 
two thoufand feet above the river, 

* Here we again refted upon our oars, to mark the flight of numerous 
eagles, (the chief inhabitants of thefe lofty regions) which was flow, 
folemn, and very high; to view the marble chafm in the perpendicular 
fide of the mountain, in which they had formed their nefts ; and to ad- 
mire the many noble objects, which prefented themfelves on every hand, 
in this ftupendous fcene; when fuddenly, to our inexpreflible amaze- 
ment, we were furprized with mufic, fweeter than any I had ever heard 
before, which feemed to rife from the rock at which we gazed ; and 
breaking upon us in fhort melodious ftrains, filled the very foul with 
tranfport, ‘ 

Angels from the fky, or fairies from the mountain, or O‘Donéghoe 
from the river, was what we every moment expected to appear before 
us: but after a quarter of an hour’s fixed attention, all our raptures 
were difperfed by a clap’ of thunder moft aftonifhingly loud, which, 
buriting from the fame dire€tion whence the mufic had lately feemed to 
flow, rent the mountain with its roar, and filled us with the apprehen- 
fion of being inftantly buried in a chaos of hill, wood, and water: but 
the horror was as fuddenly diffipated by the return of the fame foothing 
ftrains, which had before entranced us.’ 

From Mr. O’s 2d Letter, we fele&% the following paragraphs ; 
Viz. 

‘ The fecond mufic, which immediately fucceeded the thunder, feemed 
more foft and lulling than the firft, But our elyfiym was very fhort, 
being foon loft in. another clap, ftill louder thin that which had pre- 
ceded, and which again burft fuddenly upon us; again awaking us to 
terior; when, lo! a third return of mufic,, fuperlatively fweet indeed, 
reflored our fenfes, and reintranced our hearts. It lafted fome time— 
and a moft folemn filence enfued. 

« We waited now, metionlefs and awe-ftruck, for what wonders 
might follew next in this region of enchantment! We gazed at the 
wood, the rock, the mountain, and the river, with alternate hope and 
fear; hope, while the mufic dwelt‘upon our thoughts; and fear, while 
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we remembeted the thunder: however, the mufic being laft, our hoprs_ 
were ftrongeit; and* we expected, with a pleafing impatience, fome’ 


very marvellous event.—In vain—no angel appeared to delight our 
eyes! no demon to alarm us with new terrors! no O*Donoghoe to 
gratify our Cutiofity ! fo that at laft, abandoning our fruitlefs attention, 
we took up our oars, and purfued our courfe along the ferpentine river, 
labouring again{t a very ftrong current; and paffed at length ander the 
arch of a fione bridge, rendered venerable, in fome degree, by time. 
After feveral miles meandering, weentered the upper lake between twa 
rocks, through a very narrow paffage called Coleman’s Eye. 

‘ This feccnd piece of water, much fmaller than the firft, is thick- 
fpread with very odd-figared iflinds, and inclofed quite round with tall 
mountains, rifing for the moft part from the edge of the water. It ap- 
pears of an oblong fhape, and atfome little diftance, above the upper. 
end, the whole: river that feeds it is formed by nature into a large caf- 
cade, which makes a moft glorious appearance, tumbling down the 
bofom of the mountain, and glittering between the trees, with which 
it ison boh fides very richly embroidered. It falls more than two 
hundred feet perpendicularly, flowering in its defcent, and divided into 
two fheets, uniil, finking againft fome {mall craggy rocks, which pro- 
jet from the mountain fide, it then forms three theets; and roars, and 
foams, and rufhes to the bottom. 

‘ The, vaft height of the defcent, the variety of ftreams, and the 
richuefs of fhade.on both fides, have made that great traveller doétor 
Pococke, bifhop of Offory, deem it the moit beautiful cataraét he ever 
faw in ary partof the world. ‘There might have been no occafion of 
appealing to his lordfhip’s high authority in this cafe, had I not been 
prevented from viewing this admirable obje& myfelf, in that complete 
manner I intended, by a fhower of rain, which obliged us to return be- 
fore we had enjoyed the fight many minutes, | 

‘ Our boatmen now reverfed their courf2, and rowed back with all 
the expedition that unceafing purfuit of bad weather could excite. We 
landed at the place where we had firlt embarked, and completed our 


_voyage before night, after having had the whole myttery of the mufic 


and thunder, a> we repafled the Eagle’s neft, explained to us as 
follows, 

‘ The fituation of the mountain on one fide of the river, and the 
place from which we viewed it, being at the foot of a fmall hill on the 
other fide, have already been defcribed, I hall therefore proceed to 
inform you, that at a fhort diftance, upon a chofen {pot of ground, 
open to the mountain, but covered from us by the interpofition of a 
{mall hill, a French horn, and a {mall piece of cannon were {ecretly 
planted, where, while we were feafting our eyes upon the fublime fcene 
which lay before us, the mufic played, and the found, cut off by the 
fall hill from our immediate hearing, was reflected by the perpendi- 
cular rock, and poured upon_us, in full eecho, from the mountains, with 
all that wonderous fweetnefs before mentioned: which laft circumitance 
itill semains very furprifing to me; for, in all other ecchos I ever 
heard, the reflected founds have been conftantly lower, fainter, and lefs 
diftinét, than the founds themfelves; but here the eccho preferves all 
the ft:ength, brilliancy, and clearnefs of original mufic; at the fame 
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time that it founded in the ear with an improved, an exalted degree of 
melody, which it is as hard to defcribe, as to account for, 

‘ The myftery of the mufic being thus laid open, that of the 
thunder will be eafily underftood ; for, during our fixed attention, the 
cannon was fuddenly difcharged, and the loud report it then made, being 
echoed and re-echoed from the furrounding rocks and mountains, ftun- 
ned us with all the terrifying roar and roll of real thunder, from which 
it could not be diftinguifhed.’ 

The 3d and concluding letter, contains the writer’s view of 
the environs of this delightful lake; beginning with the furvey 
of Mucrufs gardens, 

© Thefe he, or rather hang, upon the eaft end of the lake ; 
and confift of a moft uncommon mixture of large rocks, fhady valleys, 
and opening lawns, extremely lively in their verdure. The rocks are 
high, craggy, and their tops covered, for the moft part, with variety 
of. young wood t the valleys, extremely narrow, embowered in many 
places by the branches fhooting from the crags on either fide, wind 
round the socks; and unite the lawns with a number of ferpentine 
communications, The whole of thefe firiking particulars are fo hap- 
pily difpofed by nature, as to form a real wildernefs, but vaftly fupe- 
rior, in grandeur, elegance, and beauty, to every thing of the kind 
yet attempted by art, even with profufion of expence. 

‘ On entering thefe gardens we were immediately conduéted to a 
natural terras, extending upon the verge of the lake near halfa mile, 
rifing and falling in its courfe according to the original unevennefs of 
the ground over which it paffes. “We purfued our way along this un- 
dulating walk, (to ufe a favourite epithet of poor Mr. Southcot’s) till 
we came to the jummit of a large mount, moft romantically raifed by 
the hand of nature, lofty, craggy and woody, commanded the whole 
exent of the wildernefs one way, and looking down upon the lake the 
othér, from a rocky precipice, quite naked, except a few fpindling 
branches of yew and arbutus, which, having crept out through the 
crevices of'the marble rock, hang dangling down (not without a pleafing 
effect) towards the water. : 

‘ From this eminence the profpect is amazingly fine indeed, extend- 
ing over the lake among that beautiful clufter of tufted iflands, the 
oppofite fides of which we had, during our voyage, gazed on with 
fo much rapture from Innisfallan. They hence feemec to us about a 
Jeague diftant. “Nearer to the fhore we beheld a fprinkling of naked 
rocks, and finaller iflands, which, rifing through the water, diverfified 
the view, and greatly improved the piéture; thefe by the oddly-pleaf- 
ing sudenefs. of their fides, and thofe by the rich variety of ever- 
greens intermingled on their heads, For the fake of viewing this ca- 
pital fcene. in the moft advantageous manner, a ftone ftruétore is here 
intended to be built, either in the temple or the caftle ftyle, which; when 
completed, cannot fail of proving a great ornament to the gardens, 
lake and country. 1 | 

‘ We ftood upon this chofen fpot a confiderable time, till the increaf- 
ing heat of the day obliged us to defcend, and feek the cool thelter. of 
the wildernefs. Here we feated ourfelves upon a natural bench of tone, 


rendered inviting by a foft covering mofg, at the foot of a reck; whofe 


fhaggy brow, projecting forward, fhaded us completely from the fan. 
Having fufficiently refted ourfelves in this recefs, we purfued our wander- 
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ings through the valleys, and over the lawns, till we came toa walk, 
which led us, winding by an eafy afcent, to the top of one of the 
talleft rocks in the whole improvement, and gave us another profpett 
of the lake, lefs ample indeed, but not lefs beautiful; for, though the 
wildernefs here intervened between us and the water, and covered the 
largeft part of the lake, yet, our view being to great advantage’ over 
the tops of trees, that pleafing circumftance made ample reparation for 
the lofs of all water thofe trees concealed. : 
‘ Looking northward from hence, my eye was caught by a grove o 
cluftering ftately trees, in the centre of which we could diftinguith the 
lofty ruins of an old tower, rifing up to a mighty height. . This, the 
gardener told us, was the remains of an old abbey, built many centu- 
ries ago, and dedicated to faint Finian. As it is now a part of Mr. 
Herbert's eftate, and bordering within a furlong of his gardens, 1 
make no doubt, but, one time or other, it will be taken into them : 
then, fhould the principal walk, which at prefent has no particular 
point, or building, to terminate it, be carried \into this grove, it will 
have a moft noble effect, and Mucrufs-garden, on the northern fide, 


. be rendered quite complete, and, taken all together, the mofi delight 


ful and romantic fituation any where to be found.’ 
We fhall: conclude this article by recommending to our rea- 
ders a perufal of the learned Dr. Smith’s defcription of the lake 
of Killarney ; which notwithftanding the neceflary repetition of 
many paflages, will greatly add to, and improve their ideas of 
the charming fcenes for which this place is fo deferyedly cele- 


brated. par a. 


Sermons on feveral Subjed?s. 1? John Ogilvie, D.D. Minitter of 
Midmar. 12mo. 3s. Edinburgh,. printed, and fold by 
Becket in London, 





HE Author’s intention in thefe Sermons is, to explain and 
enforce, upon chriftian principles, fome moral truths of 
univerfal importance. Many readers, wha are acquainted with 
his character and merit as a poet, though they have little relifh 
for fermons, will, no doubt, be difpofed to look into this per- 
formance, and expect to be entertained with poetical beauties, 
with ftriking and lively imagery; but fuch readers will certaizily 
and juftly be difappointed: for as the doctor very rightly ob- 
ferves, the majefty of divine truths is debafed by thé play of a 
fportive fancy, and the fame fimplicity which is required to 


' diftinguifh the manners of a preacher, ought likewife to cha- 


racterife his difcourfes. 

The firft fermon, which was preached before the fynod of 
Aberdeen, contains obfervations on the caufe and confequences 
of prejudices againft religion, from 2 Tim. ch. 1. ver.8. Be not thou 
afhamed of the teftimony of our Lord.—The difcerning reader, will 
be pleafed with many of the Author’s reflections ; which thew his 
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‘knowledge of human nature. The contempt of religion pro- 
ceeds originally, he fays, from the defire of efteem, permitted 
to exceed the bounds of reafon, and characterifed by the name 
of vanity. This he endeavours to prove in the following 
manner. 

* To be convinced of the truth of this aflertion, we need only 
to confider the manner in which the defire of efteem ufually ope- 
rates on the human mind. ‘The ma who is actuated by this as 
a predominant paffion, will naturally be follicitous to render his 
character agreeable to the different clafles of perfons with whom 
he is connected in life. His fupretne ftudy will be to become all 
things to all men, that he miay acquire the great énd of his pur- 
fuit, by being univerfally efteemed as a man of the happieft and 
moft amiable manners. ‘To comply indeed with the difpofitions, 
and even with the foibles of mankind, in a few inoffenfiye in- 
ftances, tho’ no other end may be propofed by it than that of 
‘gaining ‘the charaéter of an agreeable member of fociety, is a 
defign which in fome meafure merits apptobation. But the man 
who can carry his end ftill higher, and ¢an propofe, ‘as a prin- 
cipal aim, to render his conduct,’ in this refpect, fubfervient to 
the purpofe of promoting the'happinefs, or the real intereft of 
his fellow-creatures, will deferve to be regarded as a pattern of 

nuine and confummate benevolence. - This was the great end 
Mach the apoftle Paul intended to effectuate by the: talents 
which nature had conferred, and education had contributed to 
- enlarge and calf intoaction. As every human character is com- 
pofed of beauties and blemifhes blended promifcuoufly, we are 
willing, in common cafes, to overlook a few private and felfith 
intermixtures in the difpofition of a perfon who is aQuated by a 
motive of this nature, and even to eftimate his aétions by the 
oe of the apparent intention with which they were’ per- 

rmed. : 

‘ Thus far then the defire of ‘efteem appears’ to be a paffion 
productive of the beft effects, and to act as an incentive to be- 
nevolence and reétitude. Confidered in another light, we fhall 
find it counteracting thefe ends, and producing confequences 
which are naturally fubverfive of their exiftence. As this paflion, 
when it is under proper management, fuggefts the nobleft ends, 
and employs the moft natural expedients to render thefe effectual ; 
fo vanity, which is na other than thedefire of éfteem carried to 
a culpable length, propofeth only to obtain ends which termi- 
nate wholly in the.happinefs of an individual. In proportion to 
the narrownels of that circle within which the views of this 
paffion are contracted, is the power with which it operates upon 
the character and conduét. Thus it happens fo frequently, that 
men who are influenced by vanity are apt, upon many occafions, 
to excecd the limits of pradent referve, by facrificing every in- 
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ferior purfuit to the gratification of their.predominant paffion, 
The favourable impreffions which we receive of certain characters, 
either from a reliance on the judgment of the world, or a:parti+ 
cular conformity of difpofition in fome circumftances of impor= 
tance, produceth a much ftionger effect upon the ations of men, 
than fuperficial inquiry would lead us to conceive. The perfon 
who is elated with the idea of his own imagined fuperiority, ‘will 
be ready, on all occafions, to expofe his contempt of vulgar pre» 
pofleffions, and to embrace that loofe, or (as he may efteem it} 
liberal manner of thinking, which diftinguithes the higher order 
of fpirits from thofe common theorifts, who judge of right-and 
wrong rather by the ftandard of truth, than-by. the chara@er 
individuals. ; mi 7 a 

< From all thefe circumftances, it muft neceflarily happen, that 
the model upon which a man of this temper forms his opinions; 
mutft be wholly remote from fuch as we are accuftomed to furvey. 
This is an indifpenfible ingredient in the conftitution of a mind 
fufceptible of any great degree of vanity, which, without re- 
garding the intrinfic excellence of its theory, is ftruck with the 
thought of its being extraordinary, Principles which have been 
formerly received as juft and reafonable, when they are placed 
in the light of common maxims, imprinted: alike upon every 
mind by education, come.in time to be difregarded merely’ be- 
caufe they are not fingularities known only to afew; and if 
reafon does not afterwards reject them as abfurdities, yet paffion 
reprefents an open defence of them as a conduct which might 
expofe us to the cenfure of preferving a weak and fuperttitious 
attachmeng. 

‘One of thofe obfervations from which the imperfe&tion of hu- 
man nature may be moft obvioufly collected, is, that inftead of 
being retarded in our decifions by the importance and intricacy 
of particular fubjeéts which fall under our cognizance, we are, 
on the contrary, always readieft to decide with precipitancy upon 
the moft interefting tenets, when vanity prompts to confider fuch 
a procedure as tending to eftablifh, in the minds of perfons whom 
we efteem, a favourable prepofleffion of our principles and cha- 
saéter. The reafon of this apparently unaccountable conduét is 
obvioufly, that from a miftaken notion of true honour, a man 
of vanity confiders it as a much greater mark of fuperior under~ 
ftanding to be able to facrifice a: point of confiderable confe- 
quence to the judgment of that perfon whom he propofeth to imi- 
tate, than it is to have the pleafure of differing from the vulgar 
merely in matters which he regards as indifferent. The latter 
he looks upon as a fhort and eafy ftep in the path of fingularity, 
which may be taken by every fuperficial flutterer who is engaged 
in the fame purfuit with himfelf; but the former is an effort 
againft the tide of obftruction, which requires an exertion of 
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the firmeft refolution. Of thefe progreffive fteps by which va- 
nity infenfibly operates on the mind and condu@; the natural 
effect muft'be, that the man who is under the influence of this 
paffion, will be afhamed, on-many occafions, of confeffing cer- 
tain principles to the world, whofe truth and importance he 
does not really call in queftion at the bottom; and that this 
fhame will be augmented in proportion to the intrinfic weight 
of thefe principles, provided they are confidered as hackneyed 
and common maxims, adopted by prejudice, and foftered by 
fuperftition. 

‘ It is therefore obvious, that infidelity, in whatever fhapes 
it may appear to the world, is originally derived from no other 
principles, than that low and prepofterous vanity which every 
man who poffeffeth it is afhamed to acknowlepe. . We have feen 
the manner in which this paffion operates on the character and 
actions, and the fteps by which, from a ftrange fatality, it 
Jeads a man to be principally afhamed of confeffing his belief of 
thofe truths to the world, which reafon would lead him to con- 
fider as the moft momentous and interefting. 

«If we examine the effe&s which this paffion conftantly pro- 
duceth in the matters of common life, we fhall find that it is 
every way equal tothe confequence, which, in the prefent par- 
ticular inftance, is faid to arife from it. Let any individual 
look around him in the world, and point out, in the circle of his 
acquaintance, that perfon, however diftinguifhed otherwife by 
f{uperior abilities, whofe ruling and diftinguifhing foible is va- 
nity 3 he will probably find that fuch a man will be led to com- 
mit many mean and ridiculous actions; and that his character 
will be marked by apparent inconfiftencies, which it will be no - 
eafy matter eae to reconcile. This obfervation might, if 
it was neceflary, be illuftrated by examples drawn from fome of 
the moft eminent perfonages in ancient hiftory, who by difco- 
vering, on fome occafions, their reach and penetration, and by 

difplaying, on others, an immoderate degree of vanity, become 
' alternately the objeéts of admiration and ridicule. We might 
mention Tully, the orator, the patriot, the protector of his coun- 
try, but the herald of his own fame, who, mifled by his vanity, 
-was not afhamed to defire his friend Atticus even to exceed the 
bounds of truth in extolling his illuftrious ations. In a cha- 
-ra&ter fo eminent as that of Cicero, vanity is unqueftionably a 
more confpicuous blemifh than it might perhaps have been in 
a man lefs diftinguifhed by fuperior penetration: its predomi- 
nancy, however, in this fingle inftance, difcovers the bad effels 
which it is naturally fitted to produce upon the mind of man, 
and the inconfiftent manner in which he is ready to aét, when 
dire&ted, on fome occafions, by the dictates of reafon, and fti- 
mulated, on others, by the impulfe of fo pernicious a — 
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* There is, it muft be acknowledged, fomething, which, 
upon fuperficial infpection, may appear extraordinary, in des 
ducing the original fource of infidelity from fo mean a paffion 
as that of vanity. Yet let reafon weighithe proof with ampar- 
tiality, and let every individual who-hath felt the power of this 
paffion, pronounce whether he’ hath not, on many occafions, 
' been prompted either to conceal his real: fentiments, or at -leaft 
to confefs his belief of them with fome confufion and reluétance. 
—In this whole detail, I have confidered the being afmamed of 
Chrift as a fpecies of infidelity ; becaufe, as the mind is‘always 
impatient of fubmiftion,to a painful feeling, when a man-has got 
thus far.on the road without checking the firft fuggeftions of 
temptation, he feldom ftops without making neater approaches 
to the, end of his. journey,’ hu d 

After having endeavoured to trace the caufe from which» the 
contempt of religion derives its origin, our Author proceeds: to 
confider the different manners in which this caufe opérates on 
the thoughts, the charaéters, and ‘the aétions of men; ‘and 
then he attempts to. refute the. arguments by which men im- 
pofe upon themfelves in this refpeét. “The fubjeét is a very im- 
portant and ufeful one, and what the Dodtor,advances’ upon it 
well deferves attention.,, . . 

In his fecond fermon he examines the internal evidence for the 
-Chriftian religion, .in the,third, he flews the nature, import- 
ance, and advantages of Chriftian circum{pection ; in the fourth, 
-he explains and recommends the duty of charity; in the fifth, 
-he fhews;the vanity of human enjoyments,. and in the fixth, the 
neceflity and advantages of practice as the. teft of faith... Rr 
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MiscELLANEO.US. 

Art. 10. Uniting and monopolizing Farms, plainly proved difadvan- 
tageous to the E aes owners, and highly prejudicial to the Public. 
By a Gentlenian in the Country. 8vo. 6d. . Hingefton. 

eee prefent.hgh price of provifions is of fuch confequence to the 

public, that an attempt to point out the cau/e thereof is certainly 
praife-worthy. ‘The fcarcity now fo generally complained of, our Author 

(who is by no means fingular in his opinion) attributes to the too-prevaile. 

ing practice of uniting and monopolizing farms. This cuftom, he affirms, 

is certainly a caufe of leffening the quantity of provifions raifed from the 

“fame lands; and alfo tends to depopulate the country.—To prove the 

bad ¢onfequences of this praétice, he lays it down, as the bafis on which 

his whole fcheme depends ; that /arge farms are not ufually let at fo 
great arent, acre for acre, as /mail cnes generally are. Hence, he is 

of opinion, that a large farm of 3001. a year, is capable of being di- 

vided into e'ght fiall ones, of 501. a year, each; and fo the rent of 
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the whole, thus divided, would be advanced to 4001. a year, and the 
value of the produce raifed by the eight occupiers (he thinks) would be 
advanced in equal proportion.—In order to fhew that the occupiers of 
{mail farms are able to pay more rent for the fame lands, than the occu- 
piers of large ones, he juftly obferves, that in the former, the greateit 
part of the bafinefs is done by the farmer and his own family; and thus 
there is a confideralsle faving: befides which, all improvements are 
more minutely attended to, than can poffibly be done in more extenfive 
undertakings. —If we confider the practice, (which many perfons have 
sun into, of throwing feveral little farms together) with regard to. the 
public; it naturally tends to depopulate the country. For many young 
people, who have, by frugality in fervice, faved fufficient to take a 
Jmal’ farm, aze, from the difficulty of getting fuch a one, kept from 
marrying ; and the number of inhabitants is, of courfe, thereby lef- 
fened.—So that, without fome alteration, in regard to thefe things, our 
Author is of opinion, that provifions are not likely to be cheap again 
foon : whereas, were the methods which he has explained [more at large 
than we can do] generaliy purfued, they would (he fays) ‘ act on the 
conftitution of the body politic, in an eafy, and almoit imperceptible 
manner. {0 as to reftore tu thefe diltempered kingdoms, health and vi- 
gour, peace and plenty.’ Pp. 
Art. 11. 4n Appeal to the Public: or, Confiderations on the Dear- 

nefs of Corn. Wherein the vulgar Ideas are expofed; the Mif- 

takes of Jome Writers difcovered ; the pretended and true Caujes 

examined 3 the bef? Preventives elucidated, ce. 8vo. 18. 

Keith. 

This Writer thinks the moft probable caufe of the prefent dearnefs of 
corn is, that the laft fummer was very unfeafonable for wheat; that the 
guantity was fhort, and the quality mean. He alfo apprehends the 
monopoly of farms to be a confiderable caufe of the calamity com- 

d of; which is alfu farther aggravated by the want of proper 


e, omy and induttry in the poor themielves, who eat more and beiter 


wheat- bread, and live in a quite different way, than heretofore. As 
the beit preventive (in this Writer’s opinion) of the high price of corn, 
he is an advocate for the exportation of it; which he efteems a meafure 
of great importance and utility to the common good and intereft of the 
poor; jnafmuch as it muft be allowed, that the middle price of any 
term of years fince exportation has become confiderable, is far lower 
than it was before. . He thinks, however, that if the Kmits of the 
BOUNTY were reduced about 1-1oth or 1-12th part, it could not hurt 
the trade, but would help to pacify the people, and by preventing the 
neceffity of embargoes or ats of prchibition, would be an eafe to par- 
liament.—This pamphlet contains, alfo, fome judicious remarks upon 
the clamours that have been raifed againft foreftallers and ingrofievs, 
and fhews the neceffity of a revifal of the old laws upon that fubje&t. P, 
Art. 12. Some Obfervations on the Caufes of the Dearne/s of Pro- 
vifions in general, and Corn in particular. Wath Propofals for 
regulating Markets: on a Plan fomething different from the pre- 
fent general Ufage. And fome material Amendments in the Bread- 
acts propofed ; with Confiderations on Millers or Flour-manufac- 
turers, (Fc. And fome Remarks on the Exportation of Wheat. 
By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 
7 In 
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Io the opinion of this gentleman, wheat or bread-corn has been kept 
. wp at a higher price in gencral than it need to have been for feveral 
years paft, as it cannot be pretended that we have. had one year of re- 
markable fearcity for a great while ; the prefenr feeming (he thinks) to 
come the neareft it of any lately. ‘That forettalling, regrating, and en- 
grofling, may have contributed to enhance the prices of corn, he al- 
Jows ; ‘but is, at the fame time, of opinion, that if none of thefe of. 
fences exifted, corn would not in general be cheap, fo long as the 
bounty and encouragement for exp@rt'ing it continve on the prefent 
fodting. Indeed, this article of commerce is a large one; employs 
much fkipping, and enriches a number of people ; therefore fhould be 
encouraged, no doubt, fo far as is confiflent with the welfare of a much 
greater number,—the poor labourers ; whofe wages, when wheat is five 
or fix fillings the bufhel, are barely fufficient to furnifh a family with 
that fingle neceffary of life. And as it is generally allowed that wheat 
at four fhillings a bufhel is dear enough to afford farmers a living profit, 
where is the expediency of continuing the boynty when on an averag¢ 
it exceeds that price ? | We a at ae eb 

This Wriver wifes that an uniformity of meafures for corn were efta- 
blithed throughout the nation, and that wheat might be fold by weight, 
as the beft method to afcertain its rea] value. —'T he propoled regulations 
‘for markets, efpecially in regard to felling by famples ; as well as fome 
amendments of the bread acts; feem to be rightly calculated to pro- 
mote the public benefit ;: and 4ppear to be drawn up by one, well ac- 
en with the fubjest.—What he fays in regard to millers, and 
flour manufaéturers, ‘would almoft induce one to think him conneéted 
with fome branch of that fraternity,.—of which he is a ftrenuous and 
fenfible defender: though, ‘at the fame time, he is fo candid as to 
allow, that, by fome means or other, ‘ the public are highly impofed 
upon, and that in the midit of plenty we have an artificia/ famine.’— 
This he attributes, in a great meafure, to the pernicious practice of en- 
grofling farms, and leflening their number ; and thinks it ‘ impoffible 
for things ever to be cheap while the farms are in ferv hands ?’—in 


{upport of which opinion feveral weighty arguments are here produced. > 


Art. 13. The Occafion of the Dearnefs of Provifions, and the Dif-~ ° 


-trefs of the Poor: With Propofals for remedying the Calamity ; of= 
fered to the Confideration of the Public. By a Manufacturer. 
8vo. 1s. Owen. | ie een —— 
This very fenfible Manufa€turer ftrongly oppofes that much contro- 

verted meafure, the Jounty on exported corn; and endeavours to fhew, 
even from Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum, fo generally appealed to 
by the advocates for the bounty, that this {cheme of policy is ‘ the firft 
apd capital occafion’ of the prefent diftrefs of the poor, from the dear- 
nefs of provifions, He alfo expatiates largely on the evils arifing from 
the too hafty and general inclofure of commons and common fields ; 
and from the enormous enlarging and engroffing of farms. In the 
courfe of his obfervations, he likewife animadverts, with fome afperity, 
on the * Letter toa Member of Parliament,’-—mentioned in our Cata* 
logue for January lait: but the moft material parts of his pamphlet are 
the gropofals for remedying the fearcity complained cf: for every hint 
that is offered, from whatever quarier, ought to be’ attended to: as, 
: Vo be 7, aes among 
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among the multitude that arife,fome may be found ferviceable and prac 
ticable. He propofes, then, that the bounty-aét be repealed ; ‘ that the 
claufe in all late aéts for inclofures, which infli&ts a penalty upon thofe 
that put fheep upon the new inclofures, be repealed ; and that in all 
foture aéts for inclofures of commons, &c. a penal claufe be inferted, 
obliging the occupiers to keep (at leaft) as many fheep and horned cattle 
upon the ground as before. Alfo that in the future inclofures of com- 
mons, &c. the proprietors be obliged to keep the fame number of te- 
nements and families {at leafl) upon the premifes as before ; and that all 
{mall tenements fha!l enjoy with them the full proportion of land they 
were intitled to before. That an effetual law be provided to bring 
fheep, lambs, and horned cattle from Ireland, to fupply our prefent 
wants; and a penalty inflifted on thofe that flaughter any lambs or 
calves in Great-Britain, fuppofe for nine months, after the firft of May 
41767. .That a premium be given to every tarmer that plows with a 
major part of oxen, if he does not occupy above 150 acres of land; fup- 
pole zos. for each. That in all plowing farms of above 350 acres, 
they be obliged, on proper penalties, after the 1ft of March 4769, to 
draw one third oxen at leaft ; and after the 1ft of March 1770, to draw 
more oxen than horfes, without the premium. ‘That in all grazing 
farms of above 200 acres, the graziers be obliged to breed half.as many 
fheep and horned cattle yearly, as they feed fheep and beeves for the 
fhambles. That alfo for a limited time, till oar exhautted ftock of wool 
~ — a bounty be given on the importation of wool from lre- 
and.’ 

Thefe propofitions, he thinks, might produce regulations that would 
gradually redrefs the grievances here fet forth; and although they might 
operate difagreeably to fome perfons, yet, he fays, it is, not the leaft 
recommendation of them, that they will thus affect only thofe who have 
fet up an intereit oppofite to that of their country, and who are unna- 
turally feeding on its vitals. | subor 
Art. 14. The Theatrical Campaign, for 1766 and 1767. -8vo. 

1s. 6d.. Bladon. ~ ok: 

Contains a critical review of all our theatrical produftions, -of the 


" = playhoufe feafon.; confitting of ‘ tragedy, comedy, ‘farce, inter- 


ude, pantomime, anecdote, and fecret hiftory :’ to whieh the-Author 
has prefixed fome firi€tures on the former dramatic pieces of Mefirs. 
Colman, Murphy, and Bickerftaffe-——He condemns Me. Franklin’s 
Earl of Warwick, Mr. Hull's Perplexities, Mr. Bickerttaffe’s Love in the 
City; paffes fome cenfures on Mr. Colman’s Englifo Merthant; and vin- 
dicates Mr. Murphy’s Sebool for Layers. We thall give bis criticifm 
On Love in the City, as a {pecimen of the manner in which a brother-re- 
viewer, unknown to us, has, thought fit to treat fome of his: brother- 
authors: fuppreffing our own fentiments, as it might feem invidious in 
us, were we to interfere on this occafion, | 
CHARACTER of Love In THE City, a Comic Opera: 

* Succefs feems to have surned this poor author's brain, ox at leaft 
made him fancy, that he might write and-fay what he pleafed with im- 
punity. Nat. Lee, as great a candidate for Bedlam as he was, would 
Certainly never have infulted his audience with fuch a preface: he ac- 
knowledges the ridicule of operas, in which the moft ferious things are 
told in a quaver ; yet he thinks he has a right to be thus ridiculous with 
' | impunity ; 
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impunity: he prides himfelf for his prodvétion being entirely LOW, 
and which, according to his opinion, increafes its merit fo much, that 
he has diftinguifhed this particular qualification in capitals ; and, though 
he has paid the Duchefs of Northumberland a linfey-wolfey home-{pun 
Grub. {treet compliment in his dedication, yet he is of opinion, ‘and he 
boldly afferts it, that illuftrieus perfons are the worft company in the 
world. As to the city, he has very modeftly eftimated its characteriftic 
probity, by aceafing an opulent trader with defrauding his cuftomers of 
feventy-five per cent. in the fmalleft articles. With refpeét to the au- © 
dience in general, we find how very cheap he holds them, by giving 
them this modeft piece of advice: ‘‘ I would advife thofe of my audi- 
tor:, who do not tafte it [the beauty of his piece] at firft hearing, to’ 
give it a fecond, nay, a third or fourth; and after that, thould they 
never defire to hear it again, { can only tell: them, they happen to 
a what has been repeatedly approved by all the polite nations of 

rope.” 1 ; 
™ » after this, it would not have been furpri- 
fing, if you had perfonally told the audience, they were all a parcel 
of fools, and were condemning what they did not underitand, such 
a condu& might have expofed you a little ; but an apology m'ght have 
taken place, and the next day you might have acquainted the public 
' dn’ the papers, that, as fome of the audience feemed diffatisfied with 
your opera, you and the manager had agreed to wi:hiraw its Suppr+/s 
it would have been too harfh a word, no doubt: befides; it does: not 
convey an idea of the performance being actually done behind the icenes 
for your private amufement. 

* Another teftimonial of your modefty cannot efcape the moft carfo- 
ry Reader. ‘* If any cne. fhould be malicioufly inclined to apply the 
hackneyed quotation.of — A mountain’s in Iabour,-and bfings.forth a 
moufe; let it be remembered, that I do not want to pafs my moufe for 
a lion: I give it for what it is, a little iqueaking thing, that bas been 
produced with greater pains than it feems to require; certainly, with 
more than it deferves.”’ 

‘ Here he has confidered the audience as fo many cats, who were to 
be diverted with his moufe; and they have retaliated the compliment, 
by hunting his little fqueeking thing into a hole, from whence it will 
never again make its appearance. ‘This was really laying a trap for 
himéelf, and fure enough he has been caught in it, 

* In whatever light we confider this produ€tion, it is equally con- 
temptible. Whether we examine the jentiments, the characters, the 
fable, or the poetry, we mutt acknowledge, he has fully and juitly cha- 
tacterifed them by LOW. The fong which he puts into Shuter’s 
— is faid to be the beft in it: let us then, by the fample, judge of 

¢ reft: . 

There was a pretty maid, fhe met a gentleman, 
And foon to chat of this and that, 
Together they began: 
They talk'd of politics, they talk’d ef winds and tide, 
Of weather, ftock, and what's o'clock, 
And other things befide. 


Then faid the gentleman, Oh! charming pretty maid ! 
A little bit let’s go and fit, 


My dear, in yonder th.de, 
*? Then 
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Then frait reply’d the maid, Oh, fir, excufe me, pray! 
Who? I go there ? For fhame!—-forbear ! 
Lord! what would people fay ! 


He told her of the blifs; fhe told him of the fin; 
He rull’d, he {wore ; fhe {aid no more! 
And fo they both went in: 


And here my ftory ends; perhaps the whole’s a lye. 
It may be fo, for what I know: 
You have it cheap as J. 


¢ The harmony of the numbers, the elegance of the dition, the no® 
velty of the thought, and the chaitity of the expreffion, feem emulous 
of outvying each other in this extraordinary bailad; 1 Kad like to have 
forgot the mufical beauties of the air—but that is not the poet’s legal 
property, as he fmuggled it From France in his laft voyage. qritr 

« As you are very fond, Mr. B » of advice, will you give me 
leave ¢6 offer you a bit in feturn ? In the next production with which you 
propofe amufing the town, be not fo much afraid of throwing in a hetle 
fentiment, a little wit, and a little fenfe: believe me, it need not be quire 
fo LOW ; and you may, without any danger, write what your audience 
are capable of unde ftanding: neither is it abfolutely neceflary, that they 
fhould be quite fo much infulted : and, as to any Jitt/e Jqucaking things 
which may be engendered by the vapours of yout bain, | would have 
you keep them at home, to amufe your cat or y ur monkey with.” 

If the Reader chufes to recur, on this oceafion, to what has been faid 
of this performance by the Monthly Re: iewers, they will find the article 
ht page 164 of the Review for February lait. . 


« 


Art. 15. The Stage the high Road to Heil: Being an Effay on the 
pernicious Nature of Theatrical Entertainments ; fhewing them to 
be at once inconfifient with Religion, and fubverfive of Morality. 
with Striftures on the vicious and diffolute Charaéters of the maft 
eminent Performers of both Sexes. The whole enforced by the beft 
Authorities, Ancient and Modern. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. 
From a bare perutal of the title page only, the judicious Reader will 

perceive, that this is an extravagant rant againft the amufements of the 
Theatre. It is dedicated to Mr. Maddan, the famous Enthufiaftic 
Preacher, who has lately been concerned in a news-paper controverfy, 
relating tothe ftage. Though a weak performance, with refpect to 
argument, it is not ill written, and may be confidered as the moft for- 
midable attack on the Theatre fince the days of its arch-enemy, Jeremy 
Collier ; but it is by no means equal to that writer’s View of the Stage. 
‘There is no doubr but moft of our plays are reprehenfible enough, on 
account of the licentioufoels of fome thitatter and paffages in them ; 
but though this may fhew the expediency of reforming and improving 
our dramatic exhibitions, it by no means proves the neceffity of totally 
abolifhing them : On the contrary; it would be no difficult matter to 
demonitrate, in oppofition to every thing advanced by this writer, that 
plays may be rendered not only.an innocent and polite diverfion, but 
greatly fubfervient to the interefts of morality and virtue. 

Art. 16. An Appendix to Dr. Swift’s Works, and Literary Corref- 
pondence, thproved from an Edition printing by Mr. hak 
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Gnd now firft publifhed, Apiil, 1767, Small 8vo. 6d. 

Bladon. | 

We have here fome Lerters, of little value, and Poems, of equal ima 
portance. Will they never ceafe raking in the temple of the Godde/s 
at St. Patrick's Deanery ?—At the rate they go on, we fhould not be 
furprized if the induftry of the Dean’s editors fhou'd p‘ompt to rumage 
alfo at his grocer’s and butcher’s, in order to give us an edition of his 

ld notes or orders for fugar and plumbs, and pork and mutton, —— 

Perfons df eminence in literature will, hence; wle-warning, and be 

careful how they fuffer any thing to efcape their pens, which they would 

not like to have feen in print. 

Art. 17. 4 Voyage round the World, in his Majefly’s Ship the Dol 
phin, commanded by the Hon. Commodore Byron. In which is 
contained a faithful Account of the feveral Places, People, Plants, 
Animals, 8c. feen on the Voyage: and, among other Particulars, 
a minute and exat? Defcription of the Streights of Magellan, and 
of the Gigantic People called Patagonians. Together with an ace 
curate Account of feven Iflands lately difcovered in the South Seas, 
By an Officer on board the faid Ship. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Newbery. 
‘Tnis beimg an anonymous. publication, and, as fuch, not fuftici- 

ently authenticated, a more. particular account of it will not be expec 

ted. It has, moreover, been publickly difavowed by the officers of the 

Dolphin ; but their advertifement has been anfwered by the publither, 

who infifts on the genuinenels of the narrative. 

Art. 18. The Trial of England’s Cicero, on the four important Ar- 
ticles of his being an Orator,.a Patriot, an Author, and a Bri» 
ton.. 8vo. 18. Williams. 
From the general notion that Lord Ch m hath been fo far at 

leaft a Difcourager of J.iterature, as not, like other Statefmen and Mi- 
nifters, to have proper/y engaged the pens cf any of thofe ready writers, 
who are ever within hearing of a Great Man’s call,—the learned fons of 
Grabftreet, in refentment of their flighted affiftance, and abilities, are 
here affembled, in folemn convocation, to fit in judgment on the Mo- 
dern Cicero, who is accordingly brought to trial before them ; and 
being weighed in this odd kind of balance, he is found wanting in all 
the four refpeéts mentioned in the title-page. There is fome degree of 
humour in this pamphlet. : : 

Art. 19. 4 Summary View of the Souls Perceptive Faculties; and 
alfo of Dialeétic or Logic: &ntrodudtory to the. Theory of Mind. 
By the Editor of Letters on Mind*. 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 

The foul’s perceptive faculties, we are told in this Summary View, ae 

inind, Jc ence, opinion, and ferfe. hi 
‘ The higheft, and loweft, obje&s of the foul’s perceptive faculties, 

fays our Author, are things zntelligible, and /enfible; the obje&s of sn- 
teilection Or mind, and the objects of /enfation or fenfe; and between the 
objects of mind, and the objects of /enfe, have we the objects of fierce, 
and the objects of opinion ; and in this order are they ranged :-——The ob- 
jects of minp, which are things immoveable and feparable from matter ; 
the objects of scrENcE, things immoveab/e indeed, but perhaps am 








* See Review, Vol. lil. p. 462. 
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really feparable from matter, being always conceived to be as it were 
in matter; the objects of opinion, things in/eparable indeed from mat~ 
ter, but not immoveable; and the objects of sense, things moveable, and 
infeparable alfo from matter,’ 
j Thofe who are pleafed with this {pecimen, may, for further fatisfac- 
tion, have recourfe to the pamphlet itfelf. R., 
Art. 20. Pieces Choifies des: Meilleurs Auteurs Frangois; Sele& 
Pieces from the beft French Authors. y2mo. 11. 4s. bound. 
' Cadell. (ole 6, Reofe — 

As the French language is now become an effential part of modern 
education, this colleétion can {carce fail of being acceptable.to thofe who 
cannot afford to purchafe a variety of French books, It contains fome of 
the principal produétions of the greateft writers France can boaf of, in 
feveral different fpecies of compofition,—But its value will belt appear 
by. enumerating the pieces contained in it, which are as follow :—Vol- 
taire’s Siecle ae Louis XIV, his Hifoire de Charles XII.—Abbe de Saint 
Real’s Conjuration des Efpegnols, contre la Republique de VenifeyFlechier’s 
Orajfon Funebre de Monf. de Turenne,—Bofluet’s Oraifon funebre ae Ma- 
dame la Ducheff: a’ Orleans, et de Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Cond?,— 

Fontenelle’s El-ge du Czar Pierre 1.—three fermons by Maffillon, viz. 
Jur la verité d'un avemir, fur la mort, fur la mort du pecheur et la mort du 
juftey—Corneille’s beft pieces, viz. Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeu&e, 
La Mort de Pompic, Rodogune,—-Moliere’s D’ Avare, Les Femmes Sa- 
wantes, Le Mifanthrope,—Racine’s Britanuicus, Iphigenie, Phedre, Atha- 
lie,—Crebillon’s Arrie et Thyeffe, Rhadanifthe &F Zenobte,—Boileau's 
P Art Poetique, Satires et Epitres Choifies—Fontaine’s Fables Choifies. TR, 
Art. 27. A Letter to the Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock, relative 
to their prefent Negaciations with Government. Folio. 6d, 
This is) wholly controverfial, and relates merely to certain late con- 
tefted Propofitions ; the particulars of which would not be acceptable to 
the generality of our Readers. 
Art, 22. The Cafe of Mifs Leflie, and her Three Sifters; the Ma- 

nufaéturers of Thread for Lace, equal to any foreign; in an Ad- 

drefs to the Public, but particularly to the patriotic Societies, for 

the Enc.uragement of Arts and Manufactures, publifhed at the Re-- 

queft, and by the Defire of feveral Perfons of Diftinétion. 8vo. 

6d. Wilfon, &c.: ‘ } ; 

‘This cafe contains the moft. ample and honourable teftimonies of the 
fkill, diligence, and induftry of the Mifs Leflies, and fhews that they are 
well deferving of public encouragement. 

Art. 23. Loofe Remarks an certain Pofitions to be found ia Mr. 

Hobbes’s Philofophical Rudiments of Gavernment and Society. With 

a fhort Sketch of ademotratical bor of Government, in a Letter 

to Signior Pao. 8vo, 18. Davies, &c, 9 >. 

We have here’a féw curfory, but very fenfible obfervations upon fome 
of Mr, Hobbes’s arguments in fupport of kingly power. “The Author 
appears to be a zealous advocate for the civil ‘rights and‘‘liberties of 
mankind —The letter to Paoli fhews a’ warm attachment to republican 
principles, and is written with fpirit. “¢-' - R. 

Art. 23: 
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Art. 24. Effai fur POrigine et [ Antiquité des Langues ; [ An Eflay 
on the Origin and Antiquity of Languages.] 12mo. 3s. 
Vaillant, &c. Wy hw D 
The Author of this fuperficial and flimfy performance takes great 

pains to fhew that Adam and Eve, before the fall, did not make ufe of 

articulate founds, and that what is faid of the fall, the ferpent, Sc. is 
to be underftood, not literally. but allegorically. 

Art. 25. A DiGtionary of the Bible; or Explanation of the proper 
Names and difficult Words in the Old and New Teftament, ac- 
cented as they ought to be pronounced; together with other Parti- 
culars, equally ufeful to thofe who would underftand the Sacred 
Scriptures, and read them with Propriety. 12m0.° 2s. 6d. 
Newbery. 

Abridged from the Di€ionary of the Bible in three. volumes o¢tavo, 
which is itfelf an abridgmert of Calmet, Stackhoufe, and other illuftra- 
tors of the Bible. ' 

Art. 26. Debates in the Afiatic Affembly. 8vo. ‘1s. Nicoll. 


A burlefque on fome late debates at a general court of a certain great 
company ; in which the orators who fpoke in fupport of the motion for 
continuing Lord’ Clive’s jaghire are very fatirically exhibited. The 
gentlemen are highly caracatured, and the piece is not deftitute of 
humour. 

3 PoETICAL. 
Art. 27: Fugitive Pieces. By a Poor Poet. 4to. 18, Becket. 

Does the Author mean to acknowlege himfelf a poor poet, or a poor 
man? In either cafe, however, his modefty and humility entitle him to 
the courteous reader’s utmoit inculgence; and that we may not be 
thought deficient in courtefy, on proper occafions, we fhall grant to 
thefe Fugitive Pieces a total exemption from all criticifm : contenting 
ourfelves, and hoping our Readers will be coniented too, with one of 
his little productions, as a fpecimen of the Writer's poetical abilities : 


An Auncient Tale, modernized. 

A knight of B » young, Opulent, and gay, 
Who dwelt in Surrey, as old authors fay, | 
Clarena faw, and feeing, felt a blow 
Aim’d at his heart from Cupid’s twanging bow. 
Not without hope he fpreads his various wiles, 
And, to fucceed the better, fpreads his fmiles. 
But ftill ‘in vain! he ftrives to captivate 
A wife more happy tham-her happy mate. 

Refilefs and wan, he languitfhes to find 

A form-fo bright grac'd with a brighter mind, 
What then remains? to make his conqueft fure 
He courts her hufband witha * finecure.” 

Next he invites unto his country houfe 

His grateful gueft, with his more grateful {poul: 
On her prevails, unwilling, to prefide 

At his choice board with Florio by her fide, 

So clofe connected, now, their int’retts were 
That their mixt brood becomes a common care. 
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By the fmall-pox they’re feiz’d ; both fires agree 
_Clarena fhall the nurfing mother be, 
Themfelves project a pleatgrable tour ; 


But {carte advant’d a ay, ‘in evil hour 
Murcus our knight a fudden errand feigns, 
And Florio waits for his return at Staines. 
Homeward he haftes and finds Clarena there, 


- 4h -. Her infants tending with parental care, 


Gad now, as night her fab'e mantle fpread, 
ch feeks (or feems to feek) repofe in bed. 

The folemn clock ftrikes one—all noife is hufht; 
When Murcus (by fome little freedoms flufht 
Which innocence might give, and angels take) 
Attempts Clarena with a kifs to wake, 
Alas! the ftarts, and finds within her arms 
Her benefactor rifling all her charms. 
She fhricks, fhe itruggles, and the tears her hair ! 
implores him tenderly his gueft to {pare ! 
Nor fears nor threats nor fruggles ought avail— 
"Trembling Euphrofyne here drops ber tale, 

What the chaiie mufe refufes to rehearfe, 
Mutt be recorded in more humb’e verfe; 

Murcus, avaunt! molt execrably vile, 
Thou didft a priettefs of her faith beguile ! 
Her plighted faich! and pluck’ft without remorfe 
torbidden fruit by ftratagem and force: 
Then told'ft her hufband, vaunting in the feat ; 
“¢ The woman tempted me, and I did eat,” 
Were there no laws, nor human nor divine, 
Dev’l as thou waft, to punifh crimes hike thine ? 
Did teeming Tyburn much too often groan 
With the ftarv’d wretch who pilfer'd balf a crown; 
And leave thee, rank adulterer, to boait 
Of wives deludéd and their honour lott ?. 
Ah! fee the mild forgiving Florio ftrive 
To calm her griefs, and fave her foul alive! 
Ah! fee him wreft the dagger from her hand; 
And guide her eyes up to the promiy’d land! 
Elfe had our anceftors furviv’d to fee 
Lucretia her, accurfed ‘Tarquin thee } 

From fome of the pieces in this {mall collection, we infer the Author 
a clergyman ; and from his humorous verfes in favour of a half-ftarved 
chaplain and his mefimates, we conclude him to have ferved, in that 

ation, on board a manicf war:— but thefe are circumftances no way 
selative to the merit of his poems. 
Art. 28. On the much lamented Death of the Marquis of Tavifteck: 
4to. 6u. Dodiley. 

There is fecling and pathos in this little poem. fuited to the mourns 
fol occafion. Here are no cold formalities, no ttudied conceits ; the ex- 
preffion being truly natural, eafy; and familiar: yet without departing 
trom the dignity of the fubject, 

Not that thy noble birth provokes my fong, 
Or claims fuch off’ring from the mufes thrine ; b 
| Dut 
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Bat that thy fpotlefs undiffembling heart, 

Thy unaffected manners, all unftain’d 

With pride of pow’r and infolence of wealth ; 
Thy probity, benevolence, and truth, 

(Beft inmates of man’s foul) for ever loft, 

Cropt, like fair flow’rs, in life’s meridian bloom, 

Fade, undiftinguifh’d, in the filent grave. 

_ ‘After a pathetic apoftrophe, and manly exhortation to the Duke of 
edford, a proper addrefs to the Dutchefs, and fome very tender confo- 
latory lines to the unhappy widowed Marchionefs, the Bard concludes, 
| — a mule forgive 
Who for thy forrow draws the penfive figh, 
Who feels thy grief, tho’ erft in frolic hour 
She tun’d her coaiic rhimes to mirth and joy, 
Unfkili’d (l.ween). in lofty verfe, unus’d 
To plaintive ftrains, yet by foft pity led, 
' Trenibling revifits the Pierian vale; | 
There culls each fragrant flow’r, todeck the tomb 
. Where generous Ruffel lies.— oy 
Art. 29. An Elegy upon the Death of the late Earl of Granville, 
who died the 2d of Fanuary 1763, in the 73d Year of his Age. 

Folio. 6d. R. Davis, : 

An advertifement to, the Reader, informs him, that this Elegy * was 
written by the honourable T. H. at the requeft of a near relation of the 
noble lord who makes the fubje& of it: by whofe friends, together 
with his own, the Author has been prevailed upon to give it to the 
public.’.—We are fometimes more injur’d by the miflaken kindnefs of 
our friends, than by the worft efforts of our enemies. 

Art. 30. An Ode to the Earl of Ch——m. . By the Author of the 
E— of Ch———m’s Apology. Folio. 6d. Almon. 

Whitewath for Grenville, and blacking for Pitt. The latter is thus 

begrimed : : 














There was a time, I muft be plain, 
E're adulation turn’d your brain, 
E’re power unmafk’d your pride ; 
¢ Where you, my lord, diffus’d afar 
Your luftre, like the northern ftar, 
Britannia’s hope and guide. 
But now thefe rays are overcaft, 
Your fun has now his zenith paft, 
Declining are your fires ; : 
No more Britannia, meek and tame, 
Like a fond mittrefs fans your flame, 
Nor courts your wild defires—— 


And thus Mr. G is be-prais’d : 


kritannia now has found a friend, 

AG&ive and able to defend 
Acceffible and true ; 

On Grenville the has caft her eyé, 

from him expeéts that rich fupply 
Of wealth fhe loft by you, 
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From his abundant depth of mind, 
Refources flow of ev’ry kihd, 

To eafe, corre&t, or heal ; 
Frogal of treafares not his own, 


He bribes no hungry. courtier’s frown, 
He dreads no foes appeal. 


After fo high an encomium on the famnous Financier, and {uch a /eold- 
ing of his great opponent, our Readers will not be furpriféd to hear that 
this mu/e of party falls foul of America; treating her as the rough, im- 
perious, haughty sival of Britannia ; and the prefent objeét of Lord 
Ch-——m’s flame: if fo, his lordfhip, according to the reprefentation 
here given of the dame, has but an indifferent tafte; for the is faid to 
be “as black in heart ag feature.’——How. rancorous ! How illiberal ! 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 31. An carneft® Addrefs to the Freeholders of the Cc ounty of 


Huntingdon. By-an independent Freeholder. 4to.6d. (no 

Printer )——fold by Kearfley. 

Occafio.ed by the near approach of the time for a general parlia- 
mentary election; which .the Author confiders as the time. of general 
cérruption, idlenefs and diffipation. He therefore exhorts the Free- 
holders of the county. of Huntingdon to make :a laudable ftand egainft 
the bribery, the drunkennefs, the riot and confufion fo mach to be ex- 
pefted, and fo juttly to be dreaded ; the effect of which, he ‘obferves 
*-sunning through every rank and order of mén, is hgrdly to be ftop- 

_ before.the feven years sotation fets it again in motion. The pea- 
fant,. he. adds, ‘ debauched from his labour, the mechanic from his work, 
the women fromthe cate of their families, and éven the children wal- 
lowing in drunkennefs ;" manutactories ftanding ftill, hufbandry neglect- 
ed, diforder in the ‘ftreet:, diffolute behaviour in public, abandoned 
debauchery in. private, ordér and difcipline fcoffed-at, ‘authority fet at 
nought, and. religion, and virtue forgotten, too frequently ‘never to be 





remembered more ; the minds of the commonalty infected witha relifh 


for diffpation, labour by that means’ rendered 'irkfome to them, and 
even. fobsiety infupportable, and under fuch circumftances, muft not 
theft and rapine fupply the means of indulgence? Who can fee thefe 
inevitable confequences Of ‘an oppofition,' {upported: by a profufion of 
--money, withoet fhuddering for the ‘miferies of the county where it 

rages, and without doing:his utmoft to avert {uch/proofs of a candidate’s 
_manificence, as. mutt aod in the entire deftruction of the peace and com- 
fort of his eleétors? Let a thinking man confider only a moment be- 
fore he fets out, the miferable ftate, both of body and mind, to which 
he is going to reduce the people of that county, of which he profeffes 
himfelf_a friend and inmate, and if he has a grain of humanity, if Le 
has.a grain of Juftice, he will ftop his career,” 

Laudable, however, he acknowleges, is the. zeal_of. any man, of 
great property and abilities, to procure fuch a part in the legiflature ‘ as 
may fecure to him an opportunity of ‘defending the rights, and f{upport- 
ing the interefts of his country in general; and the county to which he 
more immediately belongs in particular; But. when there is no other 
way to be got at, than’by expofing that very county, dear to him per- 
haps from being the place of his birth, the feat of-his anceftors, the 
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inheritance of his children, to evils of fuch an inveterate nature, that 
the traces of them can never be effaced ; will not, bonour, juftice, the 
love of his country, or the love:of his own intereft, plead ftrongly with 
him to defift? If he is deaf to all thefe monitors, can he be endowed 
with fuch qualifications as ought to render him the object of public‘fa- 
vour? Can we look up with confidence for protection to him who‘has 
already fhewed us that our intereft is but a fecond confideration ‘with 
him? : Or can the moft extenfive charity oblige us to fuppofe, that he 
-who has by indire&t means prevailed on hundreds to forfeit their ‘inte- 
-grity, will at all times, and on all occafions, be inflexibly attached to 
-his own ?” 
The addreffer now proceeds to {peak more particularly to the prefent 
fituation of the county of Hantingdon. | 
Far be it from me, fays our Author, ‘ to depreciate the charaéter of 
Sir R. B p? May thofe amiable qualities, -which they who have 
the honour of knowing him agree.that he. poffefles, continue long to 
‘refle& credit on himfelf, and honour on his friends, Jt is to thofe very 
qualities that I wifh to appeal ; it is on his integrity that I depend to fe- 
cure the free voice of the ele€tors ; it isto his candour that I apply to 
induce him to examine the juft weight of his pretenfions; it is to his hu- 
manity that I addrefs myfelf to befeech him, not wantonly to fcatter 
difcord, confufion, rancour, hatred, drunkennels, fedition, tumult, ra- 
-pine, difeafes and death, amongit his countrymen, Ifhe is juf he will 
not make ufe of undue influence to fecure the voices of thofe whofe 
hearts are bent another way; if he is candid, he will examine what 
proportion his fair intereft bears to the whole body of the electors; if 
he is humane, he -will.prefer the happinefs of the county to any con- 
fiderations of private pique or refentment. I truft he poffefies all thefe 
amiable qualities ; but if we fhould unhappily. find them loft under an 
eagernefs to carry a point, or hindered from acting by any other con- 
fideration, I make no doubt, my countrymen, but that you will think 
with me that he has not our intereft truly at heart and that the only 
fecurity: we can have for the happinefs of this county is to maintain 
our ‘integrity again{t all allurements, and endeavour to ftem that tor- 
rent which is breaking in upon us, and which, if not oppofed with vi- 
gour, muft reduce our county, hitherto refpedtable in the eyes of the 
world, to a level with the moft venal and abandoned borough in the 





kingdom.’ Then, ‘ With what malicious glee, he adds, will our ene- - 


mies reproach us with the unwearied diligence, the indefatigable atten- 
~ tion tothe interefts of this. county, which our. prefent worthy member 
Lord C————t has fhewed on every occafion through fucceeding parlia- 
ments! an attention which calls loudly for the warmeft acknowleg- 
ments of every individual, How will they laugh at the little regard we 
have paid to the juft pretenfions of the heir of that family, to whom 
this country has, for: more than a century back, been indebted’ for the 
moft firenuous- defenders of its rights apd privileges, fupported, not 
only by the concurrent voice.of another noble family, refident amongit 
ws; of equal worth, .and rank ftill fuperior, but of almoft every family 
of diftinction in the gounty ;. which will make the odium fall till heavier 
apon usof: the middle rank. . But how much keener will their re- 
reproaches come: tovus, when our own confciences moft bear witnefs, 
that-by: meanly fubmucing.to be bought, we have laid ourfelves ‘open to 
alike probability of being fold-in our turn.’ © 
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We have given larger extraéts from this pamphlet, than is cuftomary, 
with regard to pieces of fuch inconfiderable bulk ; but though fmall the 
production, the fubjeét is great, and of infinite confequence : we would 
therefore earneftly recommend the fentiments contained in this addreis, 

to the ferious confideration of every freeholder and voter in the king- 
dom ; as well as to every perfon of rank and fortune, who is defirous 


of reprefenting his country in parliament; yet, we fear little is to be © 





expected from any reprefentations of this kind. ‘The root of the evil, 

fo generally complained of, in all cafes of e/e@ion, feems to be con/ti- 

tutional ; and by what means the conftitutional difeafes of the body po- 
litic are to be cured, muft be left to the wifdom of our ftate-phyfi- 

Cians. 

Art. 32. The True Intereft of Great Britain, in regard to the 
Trade and Government of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
Coaft of Labrador. Shewing the Abfurdity of appointing Mili- 
tary and Naval Officers to rule over a Commercial People. 8vo, 
rs. 6d. Williains. : z 
Pointed, exprefsly, at the Governors Murray, Pallifer, Hamilton, 

and Johnftone, appointed to the ftations of Quebec, Newfoundland, 

the Coaft of Labrador, and Weft-Florida ; whofe condué is here very 
freely and feverely arraigned. He previoufly fuppofes, in the abitraa, 
that a naval or military officer, who by intere/? obtains the govern- 
ment of any fettlement, colony, or province, is totally deftitute of 
thofe qualifications which are abjolutely neceflary to promote the hap- 
pinefs of the fettlers, &c. and to anfwer all the good ends of govern- 
ment. In confequence of this deficiency, and from narrow views or 
arbitrary notions, he acts upon a fet of principles of his own forming, 
which are either repugnant to the welfare of the whole community, 
or injurious to one part thereof, from too great an attachment and 
partiality to the other. He fuppofes them Sito ftrangers to commerce, 
or, what is worfe, averfe to it; and ready, on all occafions, to oppofé 
the mercantile intereft, and to manifeft their contempt of perfons in 
trade.—Proceeding, then, from theory to fact, he maintains, that the 
~ conduét of the Gentlemen above-named has been uniformly’ abfurd 

' oppreffive, and ruinous to the true interefts of thofe fettlements over 

which they prefided ; and, of courfe, highly detrimental to the mo- 

ther-country alfo. As we donotthink it expedient for us to enter 
into the particulars of this charge, we fhall only obferve, that the 

Author appears, as far as we can judge from his pamphlet, to be well 

acquainted with the feveral matters which are difcuffed in it; but with 

regard to General Murray, we mutt likewife remark, that his conduét, 

‘as we learn from the public papers, has been publicly juftified, fince 

the appearance of this tract. He c2me over, it feems, to anfwer the 

complaints exhibited againft him, and has been honourably and fully 
acquitted. —With refpect to the other Gentlemen mentioned in our 
Author’s indictment, we have not heard that they have yet been pro- 
perly called upon to give an account of their ftewardhhip. We fhall 
only add, that the {pirited dedication of this piece, to Lord Shelburne. 
Secretary of State,is figned*—** The Author of the Attempt to pay off 








* At the end of the pamphlet, he figns himifelf 4x untanted ENG- 
LIsHMAN 3 which was alfo his fignature on a former occafion. Does 
not this look a little the fpirit of party ? 
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the Debt of the Nation, by laying open the Trade to the Eaft-In- 
dies ;? — of which attempt we gave fome account im our Review for 
February laft, p. 168.——There is in both performances a remarkable 
prevalence of that feeming inveteracy which throws a fplenetic ap- 
pearance, and an air of party prejudice over the Author's reprefenta- 
tions ; to the injury, perhaps, of very fair and honett intentions. 


Art. 33. ~ an Hour’s Advice to Nobody knows who. Svo. 


6d. No Publifher. 

By Nobody knows who, this arch politician intends the pe-fon whe 
frail next happen to be prime miniffer, or financier ; and who, he fup- 
‘pofes, ‘ will foon be appointed, &c." To fuch ftatefman in futuro, the 
ingenious author zacognito offers his advice, confifting of ‘a general 
plan, founded on experience and obfervation, to avail the public of a 
jarge revenue againft a future time of war, equal to the fupport of any 
naval armament againft all the maritime powers ; to eale, in time of 
peace, the laborious ; to tax luxdry, and take off the excife on private 
confumers ; to Jay it only where neceflary on the wholefale trader; to 
prevent frauds on the public, &c. &c.’ He briefly. hints at the great 
{chemes of thofe able financiers, Walpole, Pelham, and Legge; with 
a few cbfervations on them, pointing out the great opportunities, and 
how they were embraced, or let flip, and were loit to their country ; 
requefting Mr. or my Lord Nobody knows whoem——- (whenever he is ap. 
pointed to the care of the finances) to ufe that experience which time 
affords, with the judgmeat be will doubtlJs be poffeffed of. ——There are 
flrokes in this little incorreét piece, which feem to befpeak its comiag 
from no common hackney’d pen. a 
Art. 34. 4 View of the feveral Changes made in the Adminiftra» 

tion of Government, jfince the Acceffion of his prefent Majefty. 

- Folio Broad-fheet. 1s. Almon. 

Thefe changes, numerous as they have been, for fo fhort a period of 
time! are methodically ranged and difpofed in fix columns, in the 
manner of a fheet-almanack ; with their re(pective dates ; on the cor- 
rectnefs of which, the whole merit of this publication depends, ——« 
‘ Ret:ofpeéts of certain matters,’ as the publifher obferves in his addrefs 
to the Reader, printed at the top of thefe lilis—are fometimes ufe- 
ful, and often entertaining. In which ever light, he continues, thefe 
litts are viewed, it wiil be fatisfa&icn fyflicient to the’ editor, if he 
has contributed any thing towards either.’ His view is chiefly con- 
fined to fuch offices as were filled by the Lords and Members of Par 
liament; becaufe thofe perfons are the mott diflinguifhed and eminent, 
and becaufe the fluétuations have been chiefly among them? the inten- 
tion here being to give no more than the soltacdl changes, Or altera- 
tious of mien in the molt honourable and lucrative employments, occa 
fioned by the various predominance.of parties, under the fucceffive ad- 
miniftrations of Lord Bute, Mr Grenville, Lord Rockingham, and the 
united aduminiftrations of the Ea:ls of Bute and Chatham ; for fo they 
are here coupled, at the. head of Col, VI. and exprefled thus: * Lord 
Bu'e’s and Lord Chatham’s adaiiniftration, from July 30, 1766, ull the 
Dog-days, 1769. i 


SERMONS, 
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§ E.R M.ON §&. 


I. On the Death of the Moft Honourable Marquis of Taviftock. By 
Thomas Bedford, B. A. of St. John’s Coll. Camb. and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Granville. Dodfley. 


From 2 Sam. xviii, 33. the. reverend preacher, after fome juft re- 
marks on the natural, forcible. pathetic manner in which David ex- 
prefies his grief for the untimely death of his fon Abfalom, takes oc- 
cafion to fhew in what refpects the cafe of the Jewifh Prince and that 
of the late excellent Marquis were fimilar, and in what circumftances 
they were different, 

Having, ina very affecting manner, dwelt upon the mournful fitaa- 
tion of David, on the lofs of his favourite fon, Mr. Bedford thus pro- 
ceeds :———‘ You have already anticipated my defign; the very relation 
of this ftory muft have brought up into your mind a lofs, congenial in 
many circumftances——I mean the {udden and affecting. death of the 
Marquis of Tavifock, the very -impreflion of whofe rifing greatnefs, 
and exemption from the other’s faults, fuggefts many reafons of forrow 
which could never take place in the public lamentation for Abfaiom. 
Alike they were, indeed, in the general efieem of their country, but 
in nothing did they differ more than in the means of attaining to it. 
What the one ftole, as it were, by the femblance of virtue, the other 
obtained by real merit. The one feparated from his father by an im- 
prudent * rebellion, the other never eftranged from his, through want 
of filial duty. If all Ifrael mourned for the one, our grateful country 
pays the fame laft honours to the obfequies of the other. His very name 
calls up the idea of a man diftinguifhed by many ufeful qualities, to the 
hopes of whofe integrity the public voice gave the moft folemn attefta- 
tion : I will not fay Patriotifm, becaufe that pu:e and facred name is 
fo.often proftituted on the moft trivial occafions, as to have loft all its 
energy and meaning.’ | 

We thought fome {mall fpecimen of a fermon on fo interefling an oc- 
cafion, would be acceptable to our Readers ; and perhaps the forego- 
ing may fufice.—The title page does not inform us where this difcourfe 
was delivered. 


I]. The Enjoyment of God, a'Refemblance to him in Heaven, the fer- 
vent Wifh of fanétified Souls.—Occafoned by the Death of Mrs. 
Mary Weare, Wife of Mr. W. Weare, Feb. 8, 1767, at the 
Meeting-houfe oppofite Paul’s-alley, Redcrofs-ftreet. By John 
Stevens. Keith. 


Ill. Preached before the Univerfity.of Cambridge, in St. Mary’s 
Church, at the Commencement in 1763. By Sidney Swinney, 
D. D. Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 
4to.. 1s. Becket. 

*," To this fermon, (which was preached from 1 Cor, ch. i. ver. 


23, 24), the Author has prefixed a remarkable dedication to the ‘Feavs, 
with a view to their Conv:rfion to Chriffianity. sch 





* Is not this a very mild epithet for fach complicated and unnatural 
wickednefs as Abfalom’s? 
8 





